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ROBERT 
PRESIDENT ‘‘ COLLEGE OF THE 


HIS portrait is an interesting study ; 

the head is large as compared 

with the face, and the temperament 
seems favorable to health, and especial- 
ly to mental clearness and vigor. We 
judge that he is more indebted to his 
mother for his temperament and the 
type of his mental quality than to his 
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father ; that his feelings are quick, in- 
tense and yet delicate ; that he is sensi- 
tiveness personified, yet backed up by 
resolution and power. 

In that face there are indications of 
bravery, manly earnestness, a purpose 
that is not balked, and a progress that 
will not be very much hindered ; that 
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he has singleness of purpose and direct- 
ness of effort, and a certain kind of ma- 
jestic stateliness, but rather of the men- 
tal than of the physical type. People feel 
more the cogency of his reasoning and 
the clearness and compactness and vigor 
of his statements than they feel his phys- 
ical power. If he were in a controver- 
sy among strange, rude men, and he 
could catch the eye of one of them, he 
would talk to him in a manner that 
would bring him to submission without 
stopping to consider which was the 
stronger man. People in other words 
feel bound to conform to his wishes 
without considering whether he is able 
to carry out his purposes by main 
strength. If he were a teacher and 
weighed 110 lbs. he would talk to a boy 
ithat weighed 130 in such a way as to 
win the victory,‘‘ not by might nor by 
power,” but by a certain “spirit” of 
‘intellectual and moral force. If he 
~were a lawyer and before a jury, he 
~would make the logic and the history 
-of his case glow with light, and the jury 
-would feel inclined to follow him to his 
-conclusions and bring in a verdict ac- 
-cordingly. 

He has verystrong moral develop- 
ament, and a man with his intellectual 
‘and moral force is not likely to be talk- 
ing strongly on the wrong side ; he will 
choose the right side and then talk so 
clearly and vigorously that there will 
seem to be but one way about it. 

The eye is full, and stands out dis- 
stinctly, indicating freedom of speech 
and fullness of statement. The upper 
part of his forehead is very massive, 
showing a cultivated, reasoning mind. 
‘Observe the great length from the open- 
iing of the ear to the front part of the head ; 
‘this length of line indicates intellectual- 
iity ; then the squareness, highness and 
massiveness of the forehead show am- 
plitude of intellectual development. 

The top of the head is well elevated 
and broadly expanded ; it is not only 
‘broad but long on the top, showing the 
moral and religious organs to great ad- 


vantage. His Benevolence is shown by 
the height above the corner of the eye to 
the centre of the top of the head, and 
indicates benevolence in an extraordi- 
nary degree, consequently he will be 
likely to have the interest of the people 
at heart, and talk and work with a dis- 
interestedness that will tell much on the 
listener. 

The centre of the top of the head is 
high, showing an ample development 
of Veneration, and Conscientiousness, 
which gives width and elevation ; the 
back part of the top of the head is also 
strong ; hence justice, sympathy, rever- 
ence, integrity, veneration and philan- 
thropy must lead in his work. 

There does not seem to be a very 
strongly marked tendency to financial 
wisdom and skill ; if he must be in busi- 
ness he would want to have fixed prices 
with no variation, and would want 
those prices to be so fair and reasonable 
that the best judges and sharpest critics 
could not call them in question. 

His head is wide above and backward 
from the ears, showing courage, thor- 
oughness, prudence, ambition and dig- 
nity. 

He has the signs in the face of strong 
social affection, and we doubt not his 
back head is fully developed. 

If the reader will study-a ‘‘ model” 
bust, or any Phrenological head, which 
may be found in nearly every number of 
the JOURNAL, he will see the amplitude 
of the anterior and top developments of 
this head, in the regions of the intellect- 
ual and moral developments, and thus 
be enabled to apply the appearance of 
this head with its fine organization, to 
heads in daily life with whom he may 
meet. 8s. 





ROBERT GRAHAM was born on the 14th 
of August, 1822, in the City of Liver- 
pool, England. His parents were mem- 
bers of the Established Church, rigid 
Episcopalians, and their son was brought 
up in that communion. Before her mar- 
riage, his mother was a strict Methodist, 
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and, for a long time, a teacher in the 
Sunday-school. This circumstance, 
doubtless, always had an influence in 
making the family favorable to that sect. 
There were no decided religious impres- 
sions made on his mind in early youth. 
An cbservance of the forms and common 
morality of the Established Church was 
all that was aimed at in the family. 
From earliest recollection, though full 
of fun and frolie, he was easily moved by 
religious instruction, due probably to a 
strong imagination, united with what 
might be called a religious organization. 

In the winter of 1836—37, being then 
only fourteen years of age, he was deep- 
ly impressed with the importance of 
religion, at a protracted meeting among 
the Methodist Protestants in Alleghany 
City, Penn., under the ministry of Rev. 
John Brown, and joined the Church on 
probation, being admitted to full fellow- 
ship at the expiration of six months. 

In the fall of 1838 he was made ac- 
quainted with the congregation of Dis- 
ciples, or Cambellites, as they were 
sometimes called in Alleghany City, 
Penn., through Mr. William Baxter, 
who had left the Church of which he 
was a member and had united with the 
Disciples. He was thus brought to re- 
view the grounds of his religious belief. 
He examined the Scriptures with spe- 
cial reference to the baptismal contro- 
versy and kindred subjects, and after 
much discussion with Mr. Baxter, and 
a candid hearing: of Elder Samuel 
Church, then the public teacher of the 
Christian Congregation in Alleghany 
City, he became convinced of the truth 
as held by the Disciples. 

At that time he was an apprentice for 
five years, learning the art and mystery 
of house-carpentry, in the City of Pitts- 
burg, Penn. He had a great passion 
for books; and, to acquire an educa- 
tion he attended night-school during 
the winter, and, by industry and econ- 
omy collected quite a library of useful 
and entertaining books. He applied 
himself with great assiduity to history, 


belles-lettres, Bible criticism, general lit- 
erature, and science, and joined a pri- 
vate association of young men to study 
the Latin language and literature. 
About this time the young men of the 
congregation formed the ‘‘ Webster 
Literary Society,” which met once a 
week in the Church. Mr. Graham became 
azealous and active member of this organ- 
ization, participating in its debates and 
other exercises with great pleasure and 
profit. It flourished about four years. 
He writes: ‘‘I here record my testimo- 
ny in favor of such societies when pro- 
perly conducted. Many besides myself 
have reason to think gratefully of that 
society.” 

Having completed his apprenticeship 
with satisfaction to his employer, he 
continued in his service asa journey- 
man. Occasionally he would take part 
in the exercises of the social meetings of 
the Church, and began to exhort in pub- 
lic. In the winter of 1842 his employer 
failed in business, and he not only was 
thrown out of work, but lost his all, ac- 
cumulated in the employer’s hands. At 
the instance of Elder Church he visited 
Bethany College, and conferred with 
Mr. Cambell with reference to being 
employed in the college buildings, not 
then completed. 

At Mr. Cambell’s suggestion he en- 
tered the college as a student on the Ist 
of January, 1843. In the following 
year he began to preach for the Church 
at Dutch Fork, seven miles from Beth- 
any, and continued to labor for them on 
the Lord’s day for three years. He sup- 
ported himself at college by the sale of his 
library, carpenter’s tools, the small sal- 
ary he received for preaching, and advan- 
ces made by Mr. Cambell. These last 
were liberal and generous, and were re- 
funded in full, with interest, in May, 
1854. 

While a student at Bethany he was 
married to Miss Maria Thornley, of - 
Alleghany City, Penn., onthe 24th of 
December, 1844. She is of English birth, 
but, like himself, was brought to the 
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United States in childhood. She has 
been the faithful partner of all his joys 
and sorrows, and the mother of nine 
children, only three of whom now live, 
the others, excepting the eldest daughter, 
Mrs, Talbott, who has recently passed 
away, dying in early infancy. 

Robert Graham was graduated on 
the 4th of July, 1847, in the same class 
with A. R. Benton, a professor in the 
University at Indianapolis, between 
whom and himself the first honor was 
divided, he delivering the Greek, and 
Graham the Latin salutatory. On the 
18th of December, 1847, leaving his fam- 
ily in Alleghany City, he started for 
Little Rock, the capital of Arkansas, 
on a collecting tour, acting as Mr. Cam- 
bell’s general agent for Arkansas, Louis- 
iana, Mississippi and Alabama. This tour 
continued nine months, during which 
time he traversed a great part of these 
States, preaching the Word, advocat- 
ing the claims of Bethany College, col- 
lecting for the Millennial Harbinger, 
and becoming extensively known among 
the churches in the South-west. 

It was during this tour that he was 
met by Elder J. T. Johnson, at Fayette- 
ville, Ark., where they labored in a pro- 
tracted meeting of great interest. result- 
ing in the establishment of a fine Church, 
and the laying of a broad foundation for 
future influence. Soon after his return 
to the East, he received and accepted an 
invitation to became pastor of the 
Church in Fayetteville, arriving there 
with his family in January, 1849. Here 
he eventually established the Arkansas 
College, of which he became President. 

In 1858, he was unamiously elected to 
the chair of Belles-Lettres and History 
in Kentucky University, which he ac- 
cepted, taking charge of his department 
at its opening in September, 1859, and 
continuing one session, with great ac- 
ceptance to the University. While in 
* the University, a gentleman of great ex- 
cellence and piety was sent from Louis- 
iana to Harrodsburgh, to induce him to 
return to his former home, and give 


himself to missionary work in the South, 
and become the General Agent of the 
Southern Christian Missionary Society. 

This proposition was accepted, and, 
resigning the professorship, he returned 
to Fayetteville in 1860, preparatory to 
entering on the work. The whole ar- 
rangement, however, failed on account 
of the breaking out of our national diffi- 
culties. 

Being a Union man without an “if,” 
he suffered the loss of all his accumula- 
tions, about $10,000, and after many trib- 
ulations arrived in Cincinnati in the fall 
of 1862, and was immediately invited to 
the charge of the First Christian Church, 
which he accepted. In November of 
the same year, his family came North 
under the protection of General Scho- 
field’s army, and were reunited with him 
in Cincinnati. 

In 1864 he resigned his position in 
Cincinnati, and removed with his family 
to California where he was engaged in 
preaching and teaching until 1866, when 
he returned Eastward, and was soon 
afterward elected unanimously Presiding 
officer of the College of Arts, and Profes- 
sor of the school of English language 
and Literature in Kentucky University. 
He accepted the post, and has continued 
to the present time in that institution, 
occupying for several years ‘past the 
position of President of ‘‘The College 
of the Bible.” 

ROBERT GRAHAM is a heavy-set man, 
inclining to corpulency, and, while of 
low stature, weighs about one hundred 
and eighty pounds. He has all the ex- 
ternal indications of a fine, healthy, 
physical constitution. With a bright, 
florid complexion, a brain largely de- 
veloped in the intellectual and moral 
region, with a large, prominent, light- 
blue eye, and the orator’s mouth, he is 
able and exceedingly fluent in speech on 
almost every topic, whether before an 
audience or in the private circle. His lan- 
guage and style are so highly finished, 
in the ‘‘dotting of every i ” and the 
“crossing of every ¢t,” and yet so per- 
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fectly familiar and ‘‘ off-hand,” that the 
stranger critic is apt to suspect that the 
whole is memorized. But, aside froma 
few brief notes in the course of his thor- 
ough preparation, he does not write at 


a oO 


all, that being too slow a process for his 
readiness of thought and speech. He 
stands in the front rank among the 
able preachers of his denomination, and 
we hope that he will remain there. T. 





FAMILIAR TALKS WITH OUR YOUNG READERS.—NO. 5. 
ON COLOR AND ORDER. 


O you realize my young friends 


how much work there is done by 


the brain for the mind in the simple 
stages of perception—how many differ- 
ent elements enter into what is called 
a simple conception of an object? Take 
a common, everyday thing, a house for 
example. Oh, you say, we know all 
about that. Yes, you may know all 


(1) the thing itself as an existence, or its 
individuality, (2) its form, (3) its size, (4) 
its color, (5) its number, but one, yet dis- 
tinguished by that as fact or quality, (6) 
its locality, distinguished we say in this 
respect simply by its place above or be- 
low the plane of our standpoint or hori- 
zon. All these qualities or constituents 
are essential to a clear idea of a house as 





THe Youne ARTIST.—PAINTIN’ DOGGIE. 


about it, but if we think for a little time 
of the many important parts or constitu- 
ents of the picture that a house makes 
upon the retina of the eye, and which 
are recognized unconsciously from habit 
by the mind, we find that our knowledge 
of a house is quite a complex affair. 
Now what is to us a simple idea or men- 
tal picture of a house is made up of not 
less than six different impressions, viz : 


a simple object. And by merely bring- 
ing them in this way to your notice, it is 
made sufficiently clear, I think, why 
nature developes the perceptive organs 
first in the growth of the brain. 

I imagine that the little child experien- 
ces pleasure as one by one of these or- 
gans come into the exercise of its func- 
tion, each adding a new capability to 
the budding intelligence ; and when the 
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organ of Color begins to act there must 
be a great amount of pleasure, ‘as all 
through our lives this faculty gives us 
enjoyment because of its diversified 
range. What boy or girl is there of 
normal constitution who did not hail the 
time when he or she became possessor of 
a box of water colors and a brush? and 
what fun there was in daubing bits of 
paper with patches of blue, green and 
yellow ! or if they got hold of a book 
with pictures what delight was had in 
putting all sorts of color on them! In 
the illustration of the little fellow putting 
on some extra touches not contemplated 
by the artist we have an example of a 
child’s fondness for color. Doggie, he 





M. De Nevvitte. Coror Laroe. 


thinks would be improved by his efforts, 
and so he takes papa’s palette and 
brush and plasters on the paint where 
he thinks it will do the most good, and 
can not understand why poor doggie 
loses eyes and ears under the operation. 
The organ of Color lies next to Weight 
in the folds of the brain at the lower 
margin of the frontal lobe, and is close 
to the middle part of the bone ridge over 
the eyeball. On account of its situation, 


it is not an easy organ to measure, and 
I should not advise my young student 
who aspires to honors phrenological to 
be very sanguine in his judgment of its 
size and power. When large, the arch 
of the brow over the eyes is well-round- 
ed and full ; the eyebrows seem to stand 
out rather prominently and curve up- 
ward and backward, in the middle. In 
the portrait of M. de Neuville, the 
French artist—the organ is very well 
shown. He is distinguished for his mil- 
itary pieces, taken for the most part 
from scenes in the late French and Ger- 
man war. I have seen two or three of 
them, and for coloring and spirit they 
are very striking. 

As you consider the portrait, you can 
see for yourselves that M. Neuville, if it 
is much like him, must be a man of 
spirit and activity, quick to perceive and 
quick to judge, and carry into effect 
whatever he decides upon. Of course, 
people vary much in their ideas of color, 
some almost lacking the sense, while 
others are very sharp in detecting slight 
differences in shading or hue. Then 
too, like all the other perceptive organs, 
Color is subject to culture and modified 
by the operation of other organs. Un- 
educated and crude minds are fond of 
bright, glaring colors and strong con- 
trasts, as a rule, while the cultivated 
mind—that which is the growth of our 
best civilization appreciates soft tints, 
that blend in a harmonious and delicate 
way. 

It has been found by careful examin- 
ations that women are much better en- 
dowed with this organ than men. You 
have heard of people who are “color 
blind,” that is, unable to see the differ- 
ence between two, three or more colors. 
I have known persons who could not 
distinguish between red, or yellow, and 
green, or between blue and green, and it 
is believed that many accidents on land 
and sea have occurred because the en- 
gineer or lookout was color-blind with 
out knowing it. Dr. Jeffries, of Boston, 
who has given a great deal of attention 
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to this subject, says that about one male 
in twenty-five is in some respect color- 
blind ; but among females the defect is 
rare. As women from girlhood use this 
faculty very much more than men, it is 
but natural that it should be better de- 
veloped as an average in them, and it 
certainly appears larger in the head. 
Among artists we can see differences 
in this sense, and as a fact it may be said, 
that while Form, Size, Locality, Con- 
structiveness and Ideality may be gen- 
erally large in the brain of artists, Color 
is found often but moderate, and such 
are distinguished, if distinguished at all, 
for skill and accuracy in drawing or for 
the originality and sentiment of their de- 
signs. In such an artist as Doré, it is 
the drawing and the originality of the 
ideas put into the drawing that we ad- 
mire, while in such a master as Turner, 
it is the management of colors that 
pleases. When asked how he mixed his 
colorg, Turner is said to have answered, 
‘‘ with brains,” and he told the substan- 
tial truth. His strong faculty of Color 
was the element in his work that made 
him famous. You will see here that a 
single, apparently small ingredient of 
the mental economy may be the thing 
that lies at the basis of fame and fortune. 


ORDER. 


Tue study of this organ and quality in 
our thinking machine will now engage 
us for a little space. In the brain its 
place is next to Color, and if large the 
forehead appears wide at the brows ; the 
outer ridge at the corner over the eyes is 
square or prominent and rounding. 
Generally persons with large Order 
show a wedge-shaped forehead the 
broadest part or base of the wedge being 
at the eyebrows. The portrait of the 
Czarina of Russia indicates the posses- 
sion of a good share of Order, and there 
is in the expression of her face as a 
whole a thoughtful, careful, practical 
vein. I could not say of such a face 
that it shows any tendency to the gay 
and frivolous, but is staid, cireumspect 
and earnest beyond the average of 


women borrf amid royal scenes. I have 
no doubt. that she is a good manager 
of such of the domestic affairs in her 
household as Russian customs place un- 
der her charge. 

No organ so well displays itself in the 
everyday habits of people young and old 
as Order. The boy or girl who has it 
large is neat, regular and precise by in- 
stinct. I have seen little ones of four or 
five years old push the chairs, that their 





Czarina OF Russta. ORDER LARGE. 


elders had left scattered about, into their 
proper places, busy themselves in pick- 
ing up bits of paper or thread that were 
lying on the floor, and seem to enjoy 
the business of tidving up as much as 
they did a game. The girl whose Order 
is large shows real distress at the careless- 
ness and looseness of others ; she wants- 
everything ‘‘ just so” around her. She 
is clean and neat in her person, prompt 
at school time and all times, and her 
books and playthings when a year old 
look fresh and trim. But the girl with- 
out Order, how well you know her ways ? 
Everything she does is characterized by 
loose ends. Does she sit down to read @ 
book, she does so without much regard 
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to attitude, she lolls with feet and hands 


in awkward shapes. Something attracts 
her attention; she jumps up, throws down 
the book, it matters not where, and 
rushes off. Her room is in a state of 
confusion, closets, drawers, buréau, 
everything, are tumbled and mixed. Ina 
hurry, and she usually does everything 
that has utility at all in it in a hurry, 
she can not find her gloves or her um- 
brella, or hat or pencil, or handkerchief, 
and goes around clamoring for them. 
Oh, my young friend, you know this 
kind of girl well, and I hope that if you 
have any disposition to imitate her that 
you will be warned by the unlovely pic- 








have but to look at the two women to 
see at a glance how they correspond 
with their respective surroundings. 

It must be owned, I think, by all who 
look at the matter seriously, that we 
fathers and mothers are not true to our 
duty in teaching our children habits of 
order. We scold and scold and perhaps 
whip—they say that orderly people are 
given to scolding—when we should in- 
struct and train the children how to be 
neat, and what to do with this or that. 
Children should be shown the proper 
way to treat their toys, how to dress, 
and given certain little offices or duties. 

‘‘Tmagine ” say the authors of ‘‘ Heads 


Two HOUSEKEEPING INTERIORS ILL STRATED. 


ture she makes and try to form habits of 
neatness and method. If you wish to 
be happy, to be on pleasant terms with 
others, to command their respect : if you 
want a happy home and a future of suc- 
cess and comfort you must be orderly in 
your everyday life. Disorder and care- 
lessness will break the strongest bonds. 
The common endowments of friendship 
and love can not stand the wear of their 
constant infliction. The picture con- 
trasts the orderly and disorderly house- 
keeper, and it seems to me that the artist 
has done well. He evidently knows the 
difference from observation, and you 


and Faces,” ‘“‘the world without this 
faculty, everything that a man owns 
thrown in a heap ; it is sheltered by his 
roof, it is inclosed by the walls of his 
house, it is sustained by the floors, it is 
out of the reach of burglars, but without 
order ; how can he get what he wants 
without loss of time and damage of 
things? But that is illustrated when, in 
the city, people have to pull up and 
move, and cart their furniture from one 
house to another and put it into the 
rooms, helter-skelter, just as they can, 
and the orderly family will say, ‘ I don’t 
know wken we shall ever get our things 
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in place,’ and they will regulate one 
room after another till they have got all 
their household goods replaced, and then 
they begin to breathe freely, although 
they are wearied and tired and think 
moving is a bore ; it is more because of 
the disturbed Order than it is because 
the work is hard, but it is both, and 
therefore a double burden.” EDITOR. 
WHO IS THIS? 
Say, who is this, comes down the aisles of 
Night! 
With tender halo round his brow! 
Yet with a look of by-gone suffering— 
Before whom fiends of darkness bow ? 


Say, who is this, whom earth and seas con- 
fess,— 
And angels come on earth to own! 
Who conquered Death and every ill at once; 
And earned the royal Victor’s crown ? 





Say, who is this, to save our erring souls, 
The cross, with all its shame, hath borne! 
Aud giv’n us power to sing His gracious 
work, 
Each future blessed Easter morn ? 


Say, who is this, who burst the bonds of 
Death ? 
The heavy bands of Death and Night ! 
Who, through the stony portals, greets the 
Day ? 
It is—it is the Prince of Light! 
—GRACE H. HORR. 





A CRITICISM AND A BRIEF REVIEW. 
—‘‘To sum it up it is the brain as a whole 
that thinks, and feels, and desires, and 
imagines, just as it isthe body as a whole 
that walks, and digs, and dances. To 
locate, say, the faculty of language in a 
ots convolution of a particular 

emisphere is almost as absurd, it seems 
to me, as to locate, say, the faculty of 
writing in the last joint of the right lee. 
finger. Convolution and forefinger may 
be absolutely essential or indispensable 
for the proper performance of speech 
writing; but to say that is not to say 
that the function in question is there lo- 
calized. The brain as a whole is the or- 
gan of mind, but there is no organ for 
the word Canonbury or for the proper 
perception of a Mrs. Pollock geranium.” 
—GRANT ALLEN. 


The above, quoted by a Massachusetts 
newspaper is a specimen of what we 
sometimes see floating in the newspa- 
pers, although, it should be said, we see 
less of such stuff than formerly. In the 
descriptions of distinguished men and 
women, we now see in papers and mag- 
azines, it is not unusual to perceive that 
the leading principles of Phrenology are 
implied. 

The body ‘‘as a whole,” does not 
“‘ walk,” or “dig” or ‘“‘dance.” It has 
legs and feet for walking and dancing, 
hands and arms for digging, a nose for 
smelling, an eye for seeing, a stomach 
for digesting, and soon. It has no foot 
for taking a certain step, say toward 
Albany, neither has the mind a faculty 
for remembering a given word or for 
perceiving ‘‘a Mrs. Pollock geranium.” 
That would be absurd. Natureisalways 
rational and correspondential. 

The body is a beautiful whole, but with 
a great deal of ‘‘ localization.” It has 
a number of organs in that one body, 
while one member can not say to another 
‘*T have no need of thee.” Therefore, 
a man can be walking, singing, think- 
ing, digesting, loving or hating, at the 
same moment. .A cotton factory is in 
motion for instance, yet the ‘‘ whole” 
factory is not required to card, or spin, 
or weave. There are machines for the 
respective operations. 

It is not necessary there should be 
material divisions all running through 
the brain; only, that the different portions 
should possess different endowments. The 
optic and auditory nerves look alike, are 
about the same length, still the first con- 


vey sight, the second, sound. A similar 
remark might be made in respect to 
nerves of motion and nerves of sensa- 
tion, bound upin the samesheath. There 
is no taste on the back of my hand ; 
nevertheless, I am sure there is upon the 
upper side of my tongue, for so was I 
created. The reader’s little daughter is 
attached to her doll, not by any particles 
of brain in her Sescbeud, rather by a 
splendid development in the posterior 
section of her brain, for thus it a: 7 
the Creator to endow her. H. 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL BASIS OF CHARACTER. 
THE BODY THE ORGAN OF THE MIND. 


OES disbelief in Phrenology imply 
a doubt about the possibility of 
learning anything of the powers and 
tendencies of the mind from a study of 
the constitution? Or is there an almost 
universal belief that Phrenology is sim- 
ply a system of craniognomy, and that 
Phrenologists think of nothing but the 
size and form of the head? The course 
taken by amateurs indicates the latter 
supposition to be the true solution of the 
question, for the most of them, from the 
first, seem to think of nothing else. 

Whether this be due to any defect in 
Phrenological literature, or whether it 
be inherent in the nature of the subject, 
it is in any case desirable to do whatever 
is possible to correct the error, and as 
‘first impressions are lasting” it will 
be well to direct the attention of students, 
first, to that which they are prone to 
neglect. 

The proposition ‘‘ The brain is the or- 
gan of the mind ” expresses but a part of 
the truth, and that which is unexpressed 
is of great importance. 

Gradations of charaeter may be found 
in one form of the head. For an illus- 
tration of this, notice the changes that 
occur under the influence of alcoholic 
drink, Contrast the calm, modest dig- 
nity which is natural, with the indis- 
crete talkativeness that occurs after the 
first glass of the irritant anzsthetic has 
been taken. The delicate, second thought 
that corrects the impulse to speech and 
action has been suppressed and the man 
gives utterance to thoughts common to 
all, and which need not be expressed, 
to injudicious, disagreeable, offensive or 
silly things. Another glass makes him 
quarrelsome and boastful, introducing 
a third character. A fourth comes later 
and is followed by a fifth, in which he 
manifests terror, delirium and coma, all 
by the same brain as its various, parts 
are appealed to by the different bodily 
conditions. 


Characteristics similar to those which 
are thus transient in acute disease may 
be found permanent in health, or in 
chronic diseases, while different consti- 
tutional conditions, in structure, pro- 
portion of organic development, or of 
chemical composition are associated 
with well-marked traits of character. 

A primary qualification for the study 
of Phrenology isa talent for understand- 
ing character, and this is possessed in 
very different degrees by persons in 
other respect equal. The stupidity of 
some persons in this direction is amaz 
ing; they will accept the most feeble 
attempt at imitating virtue as evidence 
of merit, or live in the family with a 
villain for years, and never doubt his 
goodness. One who is endowed with a 
high degree of talent for the discern- 
ment of the essential elements of char- 
acter, will quickly avail himself of all 
the knowledge at his command that can 
aid him in his diagnosis. 

An analysis of character into primary 
elements being omitted, or incorrectly 
accomplished, everything else can only 
result in confusion. 

All voluntary communication of 
mind with mind is through the instru- 
mentality of muscle as well as nerves 
and brain. If articulate language be 
the means, the numerous muscles of 
the vocal apparatus must be exercised ; 
if through written language, muscles of 
the arm are demanded, muscular move- 
ments may become expressive in ges- 
tures, and the features of the face are 
capable of great significance of emotions, 
and demand muscular contractions and 
relaxations. How much are we to al- 
low for the difference in the vigor of 
expression before we can determine what 
is the relative degree of thought ? 

Some men are very demonstrative of 
all their thoughts and feelings. They 
are like clocks without cases, with all 
their works exposed. They may think 
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more, or it may be very much less than 
some others who make very little display 
of what is going on within. 

If we study the brain in regard to its 
form, structure, chemical composition 
and anatomical divisions, we at once 
discover the necessity of extending our 
investigations to other parts of the body 
to aid us in forming an opinion of the 
power and direction of its action. We 
are not considering what may be done, 
either now, or in the distant future by 
post mortem examinations of the brain. 
Our object is to arrive at a correct es- 
timate, during life while the brain is 
beyond the reach of inspection. 

The head is formed substantially by 
the brain. From the eye-brows all the 
way over to the nape of the neck the 
brain gives form to the skull, with afew 
exceptions that are well known and 
usually slight, as the frontal sinus, the 
zygomatic arch and the mastoid pro- 
cess ; but the brain has various functions 
besides that of Ideation, and it is neces- 
sary to isolate them. 

The weight of the brain of a man is 
on an average about three pounds ; that 
of an elephant is said to be from eight 
to ten pounds, nearly three times as 
heavy. Were all of the brain appropri- 
ated to ideation the inference would be 
that the mind of the elephant is greatly 
superior to that of man. Very intel- 
ligent the elephant is and very teach- 
able, but its great bulk of body, of mus- 
cles and of viscera appropriate a large 
amount of the brain to their uses. The 
brain of man also, has functions appro- 
priated to the requirements of vegeta- 
ble and animal life and health, and in 
some individuals, a much larger amount 
than in others. In the average man 
there is estimated to be about sixty 
pounds of muscle, all of which is under 
the control of the will and supplied with 
nerves connected with the brain, enter- 
ing into its substance and constituting 
a portion of its mass. It is very evi- 
dent there must be a difference in the 
amount of brain thus appropriated in 


different persons, some of whom have a 
large muscular development and great 
skill as well as strength for all forms of 
movements, while others have very 
slight muscular developments and very 
feeble and awkward movements. 

The influence of mental emotions 
upon the functions of the digestive ap- 
paratus demonstrates the nervous con- 
nection. It isa common occurrence for 
great anxiety to affect the health. Sol- 
diers going into battle for the first time 
are in many instances affected with 
diarrhoea. Bad news after a full meal 
has been known to act promptly as an 
emesis, while the pleasing influence of 
comfort and hope are well understood to 
be of great advantage to health. 

Scores of quack doctors, consciously 
or otherwise, make use of this fact, ana 
turn the credulity of their dupes into a 
means of cure, and, as one of them said, 
they ‘‘do a great deal of good by pre- 
venting their patients from taking 
stronger medicines.” Who has not 
known of ‘‘ Cures” brought about by 
inert substances, by senseless manipula- 
tions, by ‘“‘ pow wowings” ete. ! 

Many reported cases are, doubtless, 
true, and they all cover one condition 
recognized as important in the cure of 
disease. 

Thus is it clear that there is no gap 
between the brain of ideation and the 
nervous system that regulates the vital 
function, and it would be evident had 
the anatomists not traced, as they have, 
the fibres of the sympathetic nervous 
system into the cranium. 

Analysis has discovered the fact that 
there is a larger proportion of water in 
the brains of infants than in those of 
adults. Some adults have an infantile 
quality of brain and they are often very 
interesting subjects, combining with the 
sensitiveness of infancy the intelligence 
and refinement of experience and. cul- 
ture; but without reference to the face 
or the body the condition of the brain 
could not be known, for while there is 
generally a temperamental form of the 
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brain it is not absolute, except in the 
opmion of that class of persons who 
name the temperaments from the form 
of the head, and they reasoning in a 
circle thus: ‘‘A Lymphatic temperament 
has a globular head, this man has a 
globular head, and therefore he has the 
Lymphatic temperament ”—have at their 
command no other indication of character 
but the head, and might properly enough 
call themselves ‘‘ craniognomists.” 

The brains of idiots have been found 
to contain less than the average amount 
of phosphates. To diagnose the quality 
of the brain in reference to this condition 
nature has provided the means in the 
seventh pair of cranial nerves, and the 
delicate muscles of the face; and she 
has done it so effectually that he who 
runs mayread. The attempts of skeptics 
to entrap Phrenologists by putting the 
dress of a professional person upon a 
very dull man, and introducing him as 
the Rev. or Esq. So and So, or of put- 
ting a working man’s suit upona bright, 
scholarly man, were quite as amusing 
to the Phrenologist as to the acting 
party, yet, if the object had been to pass 
a member of one occupation off as a pro- 
fessor in another, supposed to be much 
higher, the task would not have been 
difficult, for men can be found in the 
shop whose true place is in the court- 
room, and men in the pulpit who are bet- 
ter fitted to build stone-walls than to 
preach. The brain is dependent upon 
the digestive apparatus for sustenance, 
hence its functions will be affected— 
largely controlled by it. A badly nour- 
ished, anzemic brain can not sustain the 
vigor that another, of the same size and 
form, may do ; indeed, the limit of men- 
tal power is more nearly represented by 
the healthfulness and vigor of the body 
than by the size of the brain, although 
neither alone is conclusive. 

The minute structure of the brain 
suggests a well marked distinction in 
character. The cells which compose a 
large portion of the cortical substance 
are the source and seat of ideation, and 





the fibres which originate or terminate 
in it and connect all parts of the brain, 
conveying the nervous influence to and 
fro, have a totally different function, yet 
not, as might be supposed, a negative 
one. Unlike the wires of an electric 
battery, which obstruct the current 
slightly, while they convey a portion of 
it, the nerve fibres augment the force 
of the current they receive, having an 
active function of their own. 

On this condition a great variety in 
the manifestation of mind may appear. 
A brain in which the cell structure 
greatly predominates, having numer- 
ous and very deep sulci and relatively 
a small amount of white fibrous struc- 
ture, may be supposed to sustain thought- 
fulness, receptivity and comprehensive- 
ness, while a reverse condition would 
indicate a more positive manifestation 
of an inferior mind. 

If it werea question whether any 
external signs could make this distinc- 
tion clear, one might be disposed to an- 
swer in the negative, but nothing is 
more apparent to the observer, who is in 
search of practical distinctions, than 
these of thoughtfulness and of positive- 
ness; and it isof more importance to 
discern the characteristics than to know 
their histological causes. — 

These considerations are sufficient to 
teach us the importance of all parts of 
the body to the mind, either as organs 
to do its will or to adminster to its sup- 
port, and in either case as indices to 
character, disposition, force and talents. 

So evident is this, that adegree of truth 
will be found in the most crude system 
of signs founded upon general appear- 
ances. Even the scales may give us 
some idea of a man’s mind. The heavy- 
ier a man the more mind, other things 
being equal. The great inequality, the 
frequent superiority of the organic qual- 
ity of small persons, the disproportion 
of parts and the greater significance of 
some parts than of others do not alto- 
gether invalidate the first proposition. 
Who can not understand the significance 
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ofthe smile that flitted over the coun- 
tenances of the congregation when the 
preacher, whose head scarcely appeared 
above the pulpit, read for his text,‘‘ Be 
not afraid, it is I!” 

As in vegetable life plumpness of form 
indicates health and growth, so in the 
human body roundness indicates vigor 
of which the mind will partake. 

The student of character is too apt to 
overlook the fact, evident in subjects of 
a strictly physical nature, that the lowest 
is of the first importance—the founda- 
tion before the dome. He takes it for 
granted that the head is more import- 
ant than the stomach. Nature makes 
no such mistake. She produces billions 
of beings in the animal kingdom with- 
out heads and with stomachs, but not 
one head without a stomach. Horace 
Greely gave utterance to a very im- 
portant truth when he said ‘‘ The mind 
needs a body more than the body needs 
amind.” The first inspiration to what- 
ever results in the noble, elevated and 


~— 


beautiful flows from organs sustained by 
the nutritive function. A high degree of 
good health is necessary to a real and 
hearty love of Nature, to the enthusiasm 
which requires only a corresponding de- 
velopment of brain to manifest itself 
in poetry, art and the love of man. The 
gambols of lambs on the sunny hills in 
spring, and the playfulness of kittens or 
of children, are but expressions of an 
exquisite delight in life which prompts 
to the appreciation of all that is beautiful 
and good, and it is the union of this 
substratum of disposition with reason 
and the imagination that results in the 
higher faculties of man. 

We should look for signs of character 
in the size and form of the body, in the 
proportions of the motive, vital and 


mental apparatus, in the face for the: 


quality of the brain, and the variety of 
its mode of action, in the temperaments, 
as well as in the’size and form of the 
head. ‘ 

JOHN L. CAPEN, M.D. 
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BACKS AND CHARACTERS. 


HE study of Physiognomy involves 
the entire man. The head and 
face are the chief parts of him but the 
body is necessary for a complete analysis. 
The limbs in their form and peculiarities 
of structure and attitude help toward a 
proper understanding of individual char- 
acter. Pose has much to do with dispo- 
sition ; we form habits of standing and 
sitting and walking that show not a lit- 
tle of our weakness or strength to the 
skilled observer. An English writer has 
been studying backs and makes some 
points that seem reasonable. We find 
him discoursing thus in Cassell’s: 
“Will you introduce me to that lady? 
I like her back!” Many years ago in 
Scotland this was asked of a hostess one 
night when the evening circle were scat- 
tered about a drawing-room, and the 
man who spoke had not yet seen the 
lady’s face. An introduction followed, a 


friendship, a marriage. No doubt he 
was a discriminating man and knew 
that there is a character in backs. 





A REFLECTIVE Back, 


For that matter, our character comes 
out all over us, willing or unwilling, 
and even in our handwriting. Lavater, 
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who was so wondrous wise in the looks 
of humankind, said that from a single 
finger we ought to be able to guess a 
whole individual. Perhaps we ought, 
but we seldom do, except in noticing the 
difference between the finger of refine- 
ment and a nutmeg-grater like the fore- 
finger of the faithful ‘‘ Peggotty.” But 
the back—ah! there is the whole indi- 
vidual, an easy study—the whole of him, 
his figure and walk, his shoulders 
molded by the habits of his life, the car- 
riage of the head, the wearing of the 
clothing. Face to face we see the man 
as he desires to be seen by us, but behind 
his back we take him by surprise, and 
catch sight of his character. 

Follow the thoughtful man as he wan- 
ders through the streets, seeing nothing. 
He has polished his hat and tightened 
his umbrella to the last degree, not be- 
cause he cared for the polish and the 
tightness, but because his mind was else- 
where when he risked brushing the nap 
off his hat and splitting the umbrella. 
While he walks his head and shoulders 
bend ; one knows that his eyes seek the 
ground, just as one sees his feet linger 
upon it. In this manner it must have 
been that Macaulay walked in his famous 
night wanderings, when he traversed 
the London streets and saw nothing—a 
contrast to those other night walks of 
Charles Dickens, who trod the same 
streets and saw every thing, with head 
characteristically held back and slightly 
to one side—an energetic observer rather 
than a deep thinker. 

Very different from what we may call 
the refined and intellectual back is the 
back of the broad and vulgar figure who 
struts past us as if he owned the street, 
or at least the footwalk, where he takes 
up half the space between his striding 
feet and the self-asserting umbrella. His 
glory is not in his mind or heart, but in 
his pocket. He would be always con- 
scious of his purse, even if he had not 
his hand bulging out of the pocket where 
it lives—of cc urse, one knows by his 
back that the pocket is bulging with the 


proud possessions of a fat purse, and 
the knowledge of the banking account, 
and of all he might, could, would and 
should doin the world. He holds the 
impecunious crowd in contempt like the 
dust that he kicks before him. He has 
a habit of sticking up for his rights ; even 
his collar sticks up, and his hair, to cor- 


Mr. Money Baes. 


respond with his inner self, is bristling 
up ; but that does not matter for he can 
afford to wear a crooked hat. He thinks 
he can buy anything, from a picture, of 
which he knows nothing, to an elector, 
who knows nothing of him. At the 
front he might take us in—a hearty- 
looking, glad-to-see-you sort of man. 
But look at his back ; he struts like a 
barn-door cock, and the cock is the more 
estimable biped. 

The purse-proud man will never hand 
money out of that pocket for charity, 
unless he is pretty sure that there shall 
be a printed list of subscribers. Not so 
the wealthy man who has a heart above 
gold. Look at him—a back view—as he 
stands at a public meeting, called to- 
gether at some time of calamity or need. 
He is sure to be there. If the hall is 
overcrowded you can sce him standing, 
never complaining of the lack of seats ; 
he is there for the comfort of others ; he 
forgets hisown. He is a large-hearted 
man, and everything about him is large.: 
The big hands are only waiting behind 
him to give freely. The broad back can 
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bear a goodly share of others’ burdens. 
The coat sits loosely, but not more loose- 
ly than fortune sits upon him, he would 
slip it off for another's need. 

His gray locks are unshorn ; closeness 
of any kind is not in his nature and his 
head bends to give plenty of time and 
plenty of thought to all whom he could 
benefit. Such a man as this was once 
told that he had been giving to a rogue, 
and the answer was: ‘If he was a rogue 
that was his own lookout, not mine.” 
In one sense, very true! 

As for the back of the rogue himself, 
it is of infinite variety. If there were 
only one sort, we might all make what 
soldiers call a reconnaissance to the rear, 
and detect and outwit him ; but his name 
is legion. There is the sharp dealer of 
the business world who is remarkably 
spruce at the back ; and the adventurer 
of society who can bow like the first gen- 
tleman in Europe; and ten thousand 
more varieties, from the welsher on the 


THE BENEVOLENT Back. 


turf up to the gentleman who ought to 
be a Baronet, and who has lived for the 
last thirty years upon that statement 
and upon charitably collecting for the 
savages of Borrioboola. He could 
straighten his body if he liked, but his 
mind is fixed on curves of cunning. He 
and his principles are ‘as crooked as 
wriggling eels; he can press others to 
his will, too, as he presses his cane to a 
curve like himself. 


His spare form is not the thin-bent 
back of the student. The back of a book- 
worm is another kind of bend—a curve 
to be respected. Nor is it the stoop of 


THE RoGuisH Back. 

old age. And this reminds us that the 
back is an index of age as well as of 
character. The small child stands a 
square upright, sturdy piece of hu- 
manity. The man grows straight to 
his full height, then his shadow broad- 
ens ; then his shoulders come forward 
and his head goes down. He is the dried 
and shriveled leaf that bends toward it- 
self and curls to diminished size before it 
mingles with the dust of a vanished 
summer. 

But we must not grow melancholy, 
though we can never see a smile at the 


Back OF WEAKNESS. 
back. Whois the individual that comes 
shuffling by, knocking his knees and 
dragging his shoes, and losing his prop- 
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erty from sheer inability to remember 
that he has got it? There is an old say- 
ing—a significant one, to describe a man 
of weak character—that he has “no 
backbone in him.” 

We are afraid there is not much back- 
bone in the man who walks as if not 
quite sure where he is going to, who 
drops his letters, and never cares to 
strengthen his shoulders. Follow him, 
and note how his hat points backward ; 
and you know from th» angles to which 


FuLt Dress Back. 
he has set his hat and his whiskers that, 
seen front-face, his aspect is (to use the 
mildest word) not wise, and that, as a 
fashion book once said, ‘‘ the mouth is 
worn slightly open.” Still, he is a good- 
natured fellow, and by some instinct we 
read on his back that he has an ambition 
to be amusing. One is perfectly certain 


that the man with such a back sings 
comic songs; equally certain that he 
never knows when people cease to laugh 
at the song and begin to laugh at himself. 
One is glad for his own sake that there 
is much mirth in the possessor of those 
whisker-points and that hat set back- 
ward ; but it is weak spirit of the Macaw- 
ber order, and soon dissolves in tears. 
The poor fellow would not be half bad 
but he has ‘‘no backbone,” and a 
sprightly, good-natured mollusk has a 
poor time of it upon the land among 
the vertebrate animals. 

But there is such a thing as having 
too much backbone, and that is rather 
worse than having too little. When a 
man has too much backbone, his heart 
is not, so the people say, ‘‘in the right 
place,” sometimes there is no room for a 
heart at all. Now, there are some men 


SEVE RIry. 


in whom force of character is carried 
into the extreme, and becomes hardness 
and habitual severity. They are the 
ogres of the real world, and their homes 
are dens. A severe back is a pleasanter 
sight to see than a severe face. One does 
not care to be round at the other side. It 
is not what we would call the just right- 
eously indignant back, which is straight 
and noble, a fine thing, and a venerable. 
It is the bull-dog shouldered back that 
denotes the domestic ogre. His bald 
head shines; one knows that in the 
front the veins are bursting. His mus- 
tache has been twisted to sharpness by 
angry fingers. His hands are clenched 
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or pushing mightily against his hard-set 
knee ; he could strike, but he has too 
much pride for violence and his orders 
are harder than blows. The huge mus- 
cles of his back are to him what the big 
sinews and heavy make are to a bull- 
dog. He has a habit of getting his arm 
crookedly bent to his knee in self-re- 
strained wrath, and it reminds us of the 
bull-dog’s crooked legs. Oddly enough, 
in the pictures of ‘‘ David Copperfield,” 
that the exact and observant author ap- 
proved, the tyrant schoolmaster, Cre- 
akle, invariably got into the position 


oo 


with the crooked arm weighing heavily 
on the knee and the other hand 
clenched. Great is the rejoicing at the 
sight of this severe back for the luckless 
folks who have been obliged to look 
upon the other side of him! There are, 
indeed, many backs that are more glad- 
ly seen than the corresponding faces. 
The back of the bore is a goodly sight ; 
while, on the other hand, when good-bye 
is grievous, how much precious regard 
is wasted on the dear, characteristic, 
well-known back, that never knows 
what loving looks went after it ! 
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CICERO ON -OLD AGE 


“TT AM transported with desire to see 
your fathers whom I revered and 
loved ; nor yet do I long to meet those 
whom I have known, but also those of 
whom I have heard and read, and about 
whom I myself have written. Therefore, 
one could not easily turn me back on 
my life-way, nor would I willingly, like 
Pelias, be plunged in the rejuvenating 
caldron. Indeed, were any god to grant 
that from my present age, I might go 
back to boyhood, or become a crying 
child in the cradle, I should steadfastly 
refuse ; nor would I be willing, as from 
a finished race to be summoned back 
from the goal to the starting-point, for 
what advantage is there in life? or ra- 
ther, what is there of arduous toil that 
is wanting to it? But grant all that you 
may in its favor, it still certainly has its 
excess or its fit measure of duration. I 
am not, indeed, inclined to speak ill of 
life, as many and even wise men have 
often done, nor am I sorry to have 
lived ; for I have so lived that I do not 
think that I was born to no purpose. 
Yet I depart from life as from an mn, 
not as from a home; for nature has 
given us here a lodging for a sojourn, 
not a place of habitation. , 
O glorious day, when I shall go to 
that divine company and assembly of 
souls, and when I shall depart from this 


AND A FUTURE LIFE. 


crowd and tumult! I shall go, not only 
to the men of whom I have already 
spoken, but aiso to my Cato, than whom 
no better man was ever born,—the office 
which he should have performed for me, 
—but whose soul not leaving me, but 
looking back upon me, has certainly 
gone into those regions whither he said 
that I should come to him. This, my 
calamity, I seemed to bear bravely, not 
that I endured it with an untroubled 
mind; but I was consoled by the 
thought that there would be between us 
no long parting of the way and divided 
life.* 

For these reasons, Scipio, as you have 
said that you and Leelius have observed 
with wonder, old age sits lightly upon 
me. Not only is it not burdensome ; it 
is even pleasant. But if I err in believ- 
ing that the souls of men are immortal, 
I am glad thus to err, nor am I willing 
that this error in which I delight shalt 
be wrested from me so long as I live; 
while if in death, as some paltry philos- 
ophers think, I shall have no conscious- 
ness, the dead philosophers can not ridi- 
cule this delusion of mine. But if we 
are not going to be immortal, it is yet 
desirable for man to cease living in his 
due time; for nature has its measure, 
as of all other things, so of life. Old 
age is the closing act of life, as of a 
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drama, and we ought in this to avoid 
utter weariness especially if the act has 
been prolonged beyond its due length. 

I had these things to say about old 
age, which I earnestly hope that you 


may reach, so that you can verify by 
experience what you have heard from 
me.” 


* Cato, son of Cicero, died before his father. 


———— > ome 











THE NEW CARDINAL, JAMES 


T the time of the decease of Cardinal 
McCloskey a very natural interest 

was centered in the question, ‘‘ who will 
be his successor?” Boston hoped the 
honor would be conferred on Archbishop 
Williams, who, like the late Cardinal 
McCloskey, is revered for his manliness 
and piety by Protestants as well as by 
Romanists. Archbishop Gibbons, of Bal- 
timore, was Primate of the American 
Roman Catholic Church, and to him 
came the pallium created by the March 


GIBBONS. 


consistory held in Rome. Strictly 
speaking, then, Cardinal Gibbons is not 
the successor of Cardinal McCloskey, but 
the second American Cardinal. 

Born in Baltimore, Md., July 23, 1834, 
Cardinal Gibbons is comparatively a 
young man when viewed in the light of 
his honors and successes. His parents 
were Irish, and he spent several years of 
his boyhood in Ireland. In his nine- 
teenth year he returned to America and 
entered St. Charles College, Maryland, 
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to study for the priesthood. His ordina- 
tion by the late Archbishop Kenrick, 
occurred June 30, 1864. After several 
unimportant missions he was appointed 
secretary to Archbishop Spaulding, and 
stationed at the Cathedral in Baltimore, 
where his parents had presented him, 
when a babe, for the rite of baptism. 

In 1868 the Pope appointed the earn- 
est young priest as Vicar Apostolic for 
North Carolina. The responsible duties 


of this post were so efficiently discharged: 


that upon the death of Bishop McGill, 
of Richmond, in January, 1872, he was 
raised to that vacant See. New life was 
infused into the Church throughout the 
State of Virginia by the hard-working 
Bishop, who was not much inclined to 
delegate his work to others, but person- 
ally superintended and assisted in every 
department of it. While thus engaged 
in building up the diocese of Richmond, 
the health of Archbishop Bailey of Balti- 
more began to decline, and in May, 1879, 
he requested of Pius IX, the appointment 
of Bishop Gibbons as his coadjutor, with 
the right of succession to the Archi- 
episcopal See of Baltimore, a right which 
became a fact through the death of Arch- 
bishop Bailey, on the 3d of October of the 
same year. During his administration 
six new Roman Catholic churches have 
been erected in Baltimore; St. James’ 
Home for Boys has been established ; St. 
Elizabeth’s Home for Colored Infants has 
been opened ; a Home for Servant Girls 
out of place has been successfully 
founded ; a Young Men’s Lyceum Hall 
and other institutions have been erected. 

In the fall of 1883 Archbishop Gib- 
bons and other leading prelates of the 
Roman Catholic Church were sum- 
moned to Rome for the purpose of con- 
sidering the affairs of their denomina- 
tion in America. The result of that 
conference was the convoking of the 
third Plenary Council of Baltimore. The 
Pope was quite disposed to appoint an 
eminent Italian clergyman to the post 
of President of the Council, but after ad- 
vising with the American archbishops 


that idea was abandoned, and Archbishop 
Gibbons was appointed Apostolic Dele- 
gate and President of the Council. The 
present Pope, Lec XIII. is a warm, 
personal friend of Cardinal Gibbons, 
and on the occasion of the Convocation 
of 1883, at Rome, presented the latest 
portrait of himself to the man whom he 
has more recently honored with the Pal- 
lium. The painting is said to be a fine 
example of art. 

Physically, the new Cardinal 1s not 
strong, but he is a hard worker, attend- 
ing faithfully to his duties, whatever may 
be his station in Church or State. 

Taking the portrait as a guide, Car- 
dinal Gibbons has a fairly balanced or- 
ganization ; if not a large, heavy man, 
he possesses more than average tenac- 
ity of fibre and an elastic spirit that en- 
ables him to do and to endure more than 
the average of men similarly situated. 
He should be known for energy, brisk- 
ness, good nature and kindness. Few 
have his even poise of will and ability to 
meet and overcome difficulties and an- 
noyances. The face shows culture, not 
the one-sided training that is too often 
found in men of professional callings, 
especially clergymen, but a harmony of 
development that belongs more to the 
man of affairs than to one engaged in a 
special line. He should bea good ad- 
ministrator or manager with so many 
signs of practical talent in the forehead 
and sidehead, and with so much versa- 
tility he could be at the head of an insti- 
tution or of a system, and organize and 
direct its operation, however many sides 
there might be. Activity is the marked 
part of his nature, and in varied activ- 
ity he finds his best means of usefulness 
and success. 





WOOD VIOLETS. 


O’er the mountain’s wooded side, 
On the prairies bleak and wide, 
In the gray rock’s rugged cleft 
The rude March winds awaking left 
These sweet-breathed easterlings. 
A. E. 
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FAITH AND SCIENCE, 


ROM areport of alecture by Dr. M. 
H. Dallinger before the British 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, we quote the following interest- 
ing passages: Asa basis, but not, he was 
careful to say, as a text, the lecturer re- 
ferred to that passage in the New Testa- 
ment in which Jesus, answering Philip’s 
anxious question to be shown the Father, 
made the sublime reply—‘‘ He that hath 
seen Me hath seen the Father also.” 
The sequences of nature were regular 
and constant. The laws of nature were 
rigid and inflexible. So constant and 
undeviating were those laws that science 
could not conceive of an interruption. 
Any interruption of natural law was, to 
the scientific mind, simply inconceiv- 
able. It did not follow that there might 
not have been an interruption, but sci- 
ence, from its observations and deduc- 
tions, said that it had no evidence of 
such interruption. Therefore, to the 
scientific mind, a miracle which disturb- 
ed the rigidity of law was athing incred- 
ible. He fully granted the constancy of 
law ; but, suppose these laws so perfect, 
so evenly balanced, so all-sustaining, 
were made by a superior wisdom which 
we called God, could it be conceived that 
one so infinite in skill and power would 
permit himself to be the slave of his own 
laws? Infinite power shaped and sus- 
tained these laws, and was it credible 
that the mind which evolved an infini- 
tude of worlds would consent to such an 
abject bondage to its own laws as to be 
forever incapable of independent move- 
ment ? 

The lecturer then proceeded to argue, 
upon strictly scientific principles, that 
an infinite intelligence must have plan- 
ned the universe and produced life. The 
horse and the ox beheld the same scenes 
of nature, the same glorious sunrise and 
sunset, the same forestand lake and val- 
ley as man ; but in man alone did they 
create mental emotion, in, man alone 
did they arouse sympathy, and mingled 


emotions of pain and terror and delight 
according as nature was angry or glad ; 
precisely the same visions were present- 
ed upon the retina of the horse, yet he 
beheld them with indifference. There 
was nothing in the objects of nature 
themselves calculated to awaken sympa- 
thy and wonder, and a yearning desire 
to know what was behind all that was 
merely visible. Man alone wasendowed 
with mind to reflect, to sympathize with 
and, in some measure, to comprehend, 
the wonders of the universe. If, then, 
it required mind to understand and ap- 
preciate the operations of natural law, 
was it not reasonble to suppose that it 
required the highest kind of mind to 
evolve these laws? The lecturer then 
proceeded to describe the materialistic 
theory of life as promulgated by Herbert 
Spencer, whose dictum was. ‘‘The hom- 
ogeneous became the heterogeneous.” 
Matter was homogeneous. Homogene- 
ity meant infinite stability. Matter was 
infinitely inert and infinitely stable, free 
from outside influences. But matter be- 
gan to segregate ; it became heterogen- 
eous. It separated into an infinitude of 
atoms. But how did this change take 
place? There was no power in matter to 
produce this change of itself. Exter- 
nal influence must have been exerted 
upon it. The potency of life might be 
there, but the power to produce life was 
wanting; nor had all the investigations 
of chemistry added anything as to their 
knowledge of the origin of life. 

Dr. Dallinger quoted from Professor 
Huxley, who declined to follow those 
who professed to find in matter only the 
origin of life; and from Professor Tyn- 
dall, who, unable to account for the 
consciousness in man, by which he 
alone was enabled to say, ‘‘It isI,” and 
unable to find any connection between 
this consciousness and the molecular 
action of the brain,—said he ‘‘ bowed his 
head in the dust in the presence of this 
mystery.” Hence his conclusions were 
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that there was a first interposition on the 
part of superior wisdom which resulted 
in the segregation of matter, and a sec- 
ond interposition which resulted in the 
appearance of life. If it were granted 
that competent wisdom did interpose, it 
might be asked by whom was this .su- 
perior wisdom produced? His answer 
was, that while the study of the finite 
was legitimate, and while all search 
after truth, within finite limits, was law- 
ful and commendable, the study of the 
infinite by the finite was beyond the 
range of lawful investigation. Having 
noticed two interpositions of competent 
wisdom, it was not hard to accept the 
third interposition in the incarnation 
of Christ. Man had become degraded 
by sin; he was guilty, and he knew it. 
Even among those peoples where the 
only light was the light of conscience, 
man felt himself a sinner. Christ’s mis- 
sion was not to exemplify either the pow- 
er or the wisdom of God,—these were 


manifested alike in galaxies of constel- 
lations, in mountains and sea, and in 
the painting of the lily,—but the moral 
character of God. Christ said, ‘‘He that 
hath seen Me hath seen the Father.” 
His mission was to reveal God’s love to 
man, and to lift the race up to him by 
the might of this love: to establish God’s 
moral kingdom on earth. His life of 
purity, meekness, and self-denial, and 
the sublimity of His death, all taught 
the great truth that God was love. He 
believed that the origin of life would for- 
ever remain unknowable, and he was 
quite aware that he had not added to the 
present state of knowledge on the sub- 
ject; but if he had shown that infinite 
wisdom and love in the beginning must 
have moved upon matter and moulded 
and directed all things that are; and if 
this knowledge proved an abiding rest 
for the mind and heart, then he had ac- 
complished the object in view. 
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SHAMS. 


ATE one afternoon as I sat alone 
comfortably resting in a big arm- 
chair, a stray sunbeam came shining in 
upon me through a western window ; it 
played over my head and down on the 
floor, brightening the roses in the carpet 
until they looked real enough to fill the 
room with their fragrance. 

““O, you gay little sunbeam,” I said, 
‘‘how your presence brightens every- 
thing wherever you go; none more wel- 
come than you, my charming visitor.” 
The sunbeam danced and wavered up 
and down and over the long lace win- 
dow curtain and seemed to say ‘‘ Come, 
let us play hide and seek.” I answered, 
‘‘ T€I were afairy I would, but I am big 
and clumsy, and like better my snug 
armchair. What a fine time you have 
of it travelling around the world every 
day, peeping in at doors and windows, 
and seeing things with their masks off. 
I suppose you long ago learned that ‘all 


the world’s a sham, and the men and 
women merely players !’ ” 

A puff of wind blew in at the top of 
the window and shook the curtain, and 
the little sunbeam frantically danced up 
and down the whole length of it. I had 
never heard a sunbeam talk before, but 
this one appeared to be saying something 
in low, tinkling tones. I listened in de- 
light, and this is what I heard : 

‘“*T will tell you of the sham sights 
that I have looked in upon to-day. All 
shams are not bad, some are innocent, 
some are good, while others are bad, 
very bad.” 

This morning, I shone down upon 
two happy children, a brother and 
sister, who were playing at housekeep- 
ing. They had a chair covered with 
tiny dishes for a table, and had a dog 
and cat for their guests, to which they 
were feeding bits of gingerbread and 
crackers in merry glee. This wasn’t 
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real housekeeping, but a very innocent 


sham. After this bounteous repast was: 


concluded, the little boy said, ‘‘ Now, I 
must be like papa and smoke my cigar 
after dinner; but what shall I do fora 
cigar? Oh, here is a lead pencil, I can 
play smoke with it, and that will do just 
as well.” And the little boy put one 
end of the lead pencil in his mouth and 
puffed away like any oldsmoker. This 
was a bad sham, but the reality was 
much worse. 

Next I beamed into a dry-goods store 
where a woman was looking at some 
calico and lace, spread out on the coun- 
ter. The clerk was saying ‘‘If you 
make up this calico in a dress, everyone 
will suppose it to be gingham ; it looks 
like a fine piece of gingham, as you can 
readily see, and this lace is a perfect im- 
itation of the real article. There is 
scarcely a person who could detect the 
difference.” After the woman made 
the purchases and left the store, the 
clerk remarked, ‘‘ How people ao enjoy 
being humbugged ; that calico will fade 
and the lace wear out in less than no 
time, but if people are better satisfied 
with the false than the genuine, it is no 
fault of mine.” 

I peered into another store where a 
man asked for coffee and tobacco, and 
was given the articles well adulterated 
with browned beans and dried cabbage 
leaves. This might be a useful sham in 
making less harmful articles of a poison- 
ous nature. I then crossed the path of 
a low vagabond who was entering a 
drugstore. I went with him in at the 
open door; the poor fellow muttered 
curses on ‘This mean temperance 
town,” then went forward and begged 
the druggist tolet him havea few bitters 
put up in a good deal of whiskey, for he 
was sorely ailing and must have the 
medicine. The druggist handed him a 
flask and he went down a back alley 
where he sat down on the ground and 
drank, and drank. I was so sorry at 
this, that I went back to the sky and hid 
behind a cloud, where I told all about 


it, and the cloud melted away in tears 
and went pattering down in big rain 
drops that refreshed and made glad mil- 
lions of green leaves. I went with the 
last of the rain-drops back to earth again, 
right among some drooping flowers, and 
when the rain showered down upon 
them, they raised their heads, looked up 
at us and smiled. Then I wished that 
all human tears were as beneficial as the 
cloud’s rain-drops. Some tears of sym- 
pathy are, I know. 

‘*In one place some children were 
showing each other the presents Santa 
Claus had brought them, and were talk- 
ing about how this queer old chap trav- 
elled over the country with his sleigh 
and reindeers, and came down the chim- 
ney every Christmas eve, and I wished 
there were many more just such glori- 
ous old shams like Santa Claus to help 
fill the world with happiness. At noon 
to-day I looked in at a jewelry store. 
A lady was holding up a golden chain. 
I glanced over it, and how it did glitter ! 
“What a beauty!” exclaimed the 
lady. ‘‘That chain is heavily plated 
and, with care, will last longer than your 
life-time,” said the jeweler. The chain 
dropped on the counter with a jingle. 
“*T never like anything that isa sham 
or pretension,” said the lady, ‘‘I wear 
very little jewelry and will have nothing 
that is plated or washed ; I want asmall, 
solid-gold chain.” 

“Tt isn’t everyone who can afford 
the solid gold, so we keep all kinds to 
suit all tastes and purses,” said the jew- 
eler. 

‘*T wear the solid material or none at 
all,” the woman replied. 

‘** You seem to have a marked dislike 
to all shams; now if your brown 
hair were suddenly to turn gray would 
you not procure some dye and wear false 
colors then?’ And the jeweler looked 
at her with a quizzical smile as if his 
question were a poser. 

** Never,” was the reply. ‘‘ If my hair 
turns white as snow it will have to re- 
main so.” 
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“* And what about false teeth ?” further 
queried the jeweler, 

**O, they are sometimes a necessary 
evil,” the lady replied. ‘‘ All shams are 
not bad ;asham good may be entirely 
superior to a genuine bad. I think I 
would wear false teeth rather than swal- 
low unmasticated food, or have my face 
be an uncomely offense to any one. I 
believe it to be the duty of all persons to 
contribute their share of beauty to the 
world by looking as handsome as they 
honestly can.” 

‘There is a college chapel that I enter 
nearly every day: near a window sit 
two students one of whom is finely 
dressed, with clothes cut in the latest 
fashion, his hair is daintily perfumed and 
he is altogether so exquisite and uses 
money so lavishly that he has many ad- 
mirers, and is very popular among the 
students and a favorite with many of 
the ladies. Yet in reality heisa shallow- 
pated fellow, and there is no genuine 
worth in him notwithstanding his showy 
appearance ; his name is Sham Shallow. 
Frank Reality sits beside him and is too 
plain and straight-forward a student to 
have the same popularity. Some of the 
boys even think him a little green 
and pass him by without a glance of 
recognition. He feels the slight and 
winces under it at times, but knows their 
opinions are worthless and that often the 
world sees no deeper than the surface. 
But time will test their value and show 


what a huge sham are these false estim 
ates.” 

‘‘Frank Reality has a frankness of 
disposition, a sterling integrity and hon- 
esty of purpose, sound sense and great 
strength of character, upon which he 
will build a life structure of valued in- 
telligence, goodness and genuine wor- 
thiness ; and when he isa strong, useful 
and honored man, Sham Shallow will 
be as a bursted bubble. The well-dressed 
man feels, and is more respectable than 
if he were inside a ragged and dirty coat ; 
but a fine exterior does not long retain 
its fair appearance, if there be not a cor- 
responding fineness of heart and brain 
within. Some shams are very bad, but 
sham people and sham opinions are the 
worse shams ofall. But I can tell you no 
more to-day, for the great sun is almost 
down the western sky and I must go, 
for I am always on time. I am sent as 
a shining example of promptness to the 
world, never being in a hurry, and 
never a moment behind time, I will 
come in at your window again on the 
morrow, but now I bid you, good night.” 

The sunbeam whisked out of the room, 
and when I went to the window only 
the stars were shining. I closed the 
shutters and lighted the lamp; the fire 
glowed on the hearth making the room 
look bright and cheery. What a blessed 
thing is light, but I love the sunlight. 
best of all. 

ERRO. 





BEGGARS 


A beggar stood at the rich man’s door— 

** ’m homeless and friendless, and faint and 
poor,” 

Said the beggar boy as the tear drops rolled 

Down his thin cheeks blanched with want 
and cold. 

“Oh! give mea crust from your board to- 
day, 

To help a poor beggar boy on his way!” 

‘‘Not a crust, not a crust,” the rich man said, 

‘* Be off, and work for your daily bread.” 


ALIKE. 


The rich man went to the parish church, 

His face grew grave as he trod the porch, 

And the thronging poor and untaught mass 

Drew back to let the rich man pass. 

The service began, and the choral hymn 

Arose and swelled through the long aisles 
dim, 

Then the rich man knelt, and the words he 
said, 

Were, ‘‘ Give us this day our daily bread !’"” 
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NOTES FROM A TEACHER’S DIARY, 


December 10th. 

OMETHING very sad has occurred 
since I last wrote, and our hearts 
grieve for the bereaved parents. There has 
been a freeze and the ice has given much 
pleasure to the skaters. One meets them 
on every open lot and pond, and even on 
the plank sidewalks. On Saturday 
several lads ventured on the stream that 
supplies the Rolling-mill with power. 
For awhile, and as long as they kept 
away from the dam, all went well, but 
as they drew near it, danger threatened 
them. They wanted to show that they 
were superior to it and grew reckless. 
Then came the terrible news that several 
had gone over the Cam, with great 
masses of ice, upon the jagged rocks be- 
neath, bruising and breaking their limbs; 
and that one beautiful little girl, who was 
drawn on her sledge by her tall brother, 
was dead. We heard the mother’s long, 
sad wail the rest of the day, and it wak- 
ened us frequently during the night. All 
through the Sabbath it sounded, only 
mingled with loud words that seemed 
to curse and reproach some one. I 
started several times to go to the desolate 
home to offer consolation, but the priest 
had been there, and there was to be a 
wake, which decided me to return. And 
so I tried to read and sing to drown 
the voices which would be heard, for the 
scene of bereavement was only a little 
way from the street on which we 
lived, just out on the corner of an open 
lot. We were glad when the church bell 
sounded and we could find a good excuse 
to go far away from the wail of despair. 
The words that followed us down the 
street were ‘‘You killed her, my one 
lamb.” Oh, how they came between the 
sermon and my thoughts! I bowed my 
head and earnestly prayed that God 
would take care of the poor lad whose 
heart was now doubly bruised. There 
he lay With a bandaged arm, the arm that 
tried to save her life, but no recognition 
of that fact had been given at all by 


the frantic mother. She had lost several 
children between this son of seventeen 
and the pet of seven years. The Sabbath 
waned but the voice grew more wrath- 
ful with its bitter words, as the liquor- 
fiend helped to destroy reason and 
kindness. Several gentlemen from our 
street tried to quiet her, but in vain ; the 
police turned hopelessly away after gaz- 
ing upon the extreme beauty of the child 
lying there with crossed hands, her 
wealth of golden curls scattered in beau- 
tiful confusion over pillow, shoulder, and 
brow. She seemed to be trying to clasp 
the hot-house flowers sent from my 
desk, the gift of a pupil. I had gone up 
to the school-building to get them, and 
had forwarded them by the gentlemen 
who sought to console her. One finger 
resolutely strayed from its place, remind- 
ing one how delicately the hand was 
formed, so at variance was it with the 
rough, plain lad she had called her 
brother. He was like the mother, coarse 
and unrefined ; while she had the father’s 
hair and complexion and gentle ways. 
The poor lad groaned and tossed with 
anguish of body and mind. He refused 
food, and no one ministered to his 
wounded spirit. The broken arm was 
as nothing compared with the reproaches 
of his unkind mother, to whom he 
longed to unburden his mind ; but she 
would not listen, and so he had his grief 
alone. All he was heard to say was ‘‘ Kill 
me, too, mother. Oh, I wish I was dead.” 
Monday came, the wail was lower ; peo- 
ple said the mother would die, die of a 
broken heart. The docter came and 
went, and tried to give her opiates, but 
she would take nothing, and with each 
attempt the cry increased to shrillness. 
She was driving her son to utter despair. 
Her home was quite near our school; 
the children could not study and we 
could not teach. ‘Something must be 
done,” the principal said, and he called 
all the teachers into council. None of 
us wished to be sent to such a place, 
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where the very air was laden with the 
odors of the last night’s carousal, and so 
the principal went himself, but all his 
gentle words were unavailing. Recess 
came; some of my boys begged to go 
there for Johnny’s sake, and insisted that 
I should accompany them. They led me 
very tenderly over the slippery, frozen 
ground until we saw a lad leap from a 
window. ‘‘Run,” I said, ‘“‘and save 
him. Comfort him any way you can, but 
be quick.” How their feet flew! They 
were none too soon in reaching him and 
taking him back to his bed weak and 
exhausted. It was Reynolds that brought 
relief to the house, dear Reynolds, and 
two other lads just as impulsive as he. 
They burst in upon the enraged woman 
like sparks of fire, bidding her to ‘‘juststop 
and try to save the one child she had left 
before it was too late.” She grew calm 
ander their violent words, as if stunned. 
The people standing around took in the 
situation, and made good use of the quiet 
to minister to the poor lad, which they 
had been forbidden todo. Reynolds’ ten- 
der hand soon found that the arm was 
out of place, and like a general he or- 
dered the best city surgeon to be sent for ; 
acommand at once obeyed. The exhaust- 
ed mother fell down upon the bed beside 
her son. We turned to look upon the 
marble dust ; how wonderfully beautiful 
little Katie was! It seemed to us we had 
never seen anything to compare with 
her; and the boys broke down with 
great sobs as if she were their own sis- 
ter. The woman looked on and smiled, 
“*Ye be blessed bys every one of ye to 
help a poor woman with ye’s crying ; an 
it’s a blessed teacher, it is too, that 
helps a bit and sent the flowers.” The 
women had used great exertion in mak- 
ing her understand who we were. She 
attempted to rise, but she had no power 
to move. I stood and held her head 
awhile and then we went back to school. 
Recess had been over a long time, but 
though the children could not study 
they were perfectly orderly, waiting to 
know all that we had to say. We always 


sing just after recess. I let them select 
their music. Reynolds’ hand went up 
first, ‘“‘Please sing ‘That Sweet Story of 
Old.’” We did so. 

When we had finished the verse, Katie 
Beck asked if I thought ‘‘ Jesus’ hands 
would be laid upon poor little Katie’s 
head.” I replied ‘‘ We will hope that they 
will.” ‘‘ Do you think she is gone to hea- 
en?” asked another. I answered, ‘If 
she knew the difference between right 
and wrong and chose the right, trusting 
Jesus, she has.” ‘She was always 
singing, ‘I want to be an angel,’” said 
one, ‘‘ perbaps God made her learn it so 
she would know about heaven.” ‘She 
learned it,” said another, ‘sitting right 
under your window ; she used to come 
very often.” And so we sang her favor- 
ite song, and I then asked if all my dear 
children did not wish to be angels when 
they were called away, and every child 
responded with uplifted hand; but 
Reynolds and a few more held up two. 
I said, ‘‘ Let us tell Jesus this,” and while 
they all bowed their heads we asked that 
no one of the number might be missed 
from His fold. 

Reynolds motioned to me; I looked 
out of the window. Dr. T. had just 
driven up; the arm would be set right 
at last, and the hearse was slowly coming 
up the street. A few teams soon fol- 
lowed it up the long hill in full view from 
my windows. [let the children stand, a 
division at a time, until all had seen the 
procession. The poor mother never saw 
her sweet child’s face again. The physi- 
cian had administered an opiate, thinking 
that it might save her life, but all agreed 
that it was the lad’s sympathy that was 
the turning point with her. The doctor 
had expected her life to suddenly go out, 
and had said that she could last but little 
longer under the strain, and if no one 
could break the spell she would die. 
Here Reynolds’ impulsive nature proved 
a medicine, and who shall say his natu- 
ral disposition was a mistaken gift of 
God ? 

To go back ; when we lifted our eyes 
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from the prayer, we saw the principal 
standing inside the opened door. He 
advanced to my desk, and said, ‘‘Sowing 
in the morning seed for the kingdom.” 
We looked into each other® eyes a 
moment in full appreciation of gospel 
work. I replied ‘‘There is never but 
one time to do anything, and that time 
is when the opportunity first presents 
itself.” ‘* Yes,” he said, ‘‘ probably never 
again in your whole life would such a 
chance occur for such a lesson, and who 
may measures its result?” His own 
daughter isin my room. He has since 
spoken of the good effect upon her. 

Dec. 15.—There is another funeral 
to-day, a lad who had a broken limb has 
passed away. A third, I am told, will 
probably follow soon. So there are 
other sorrowing mothers and bereaved 
homes. How sad to throw away life for 
just a moment’s adventurous fun. Three 
brothers skated only just to a pole set in 
the ice by their father. In vain they 
warned their young friends that the ice 
near the dam would be likely at any 
time to break up, and that safety lay only 
on their side of the pole. Nothing could 
induce them to go beyond their father’s 
wishes, though one of the three longed to 
try one race a little nearer, but the 
others restrained him. Had they gone, 
too, there might have been none to re- 
port the accident in time, for though the 
children called loudly for help, the roar 
of rushing water, the dropping of rail- 
road ties, and the incessant click of 
machinery near by, drowned all other 
sounds. The men at the mill heard 
nothing until the lads rushed in to 
summon help. Then it was that the 
ponderous wheel was stopped. But what 
a terrible task the men had. The lads 
ran for more help, but the icy stones 
were so slippery that no one could stand 
upon them, and what added to the dan- 
ger was the refuse iron that from time to 
time had been tossed out of the windows 
of the mill upon the jagged rocks. 
Every child showed some hurt save the 
little girl who lay on her sled under the 


dam where the water did not reach her. 
They thought she had only swooned, 
but she showed no sign of life from the 
first. hen the facts became known, 
it w und that Johnny skated nearer 
than he otherwise would have done just 
to warn his playmates. He gave the 
sled a push back upon the pond and 
shouted to the boys ahead; but both were 
too late, the boys were under too much 
headway, and the noisy mill drowning 
his voice prevented their hearing in 
season. The sled veered and started for 
the corner of the dam; he skated after it 
in vain, the ice broke in and carried 
them both over. Had he succeeded in 
making the boys hear, and had the sled 
not turned just as he expected it would 
not do, what a hero he would have been 
called! And as it’ was, it was Johnny 
that ran the greatest risk in saving 
others from the icy rocks. He was en- 
dowed with unusual power in balance 
and could stand where others shuddered 
to go. He called for old coats and took 
them from the men on poles as they 
reached them to him, and laid them over 
the terrible rocks, and having secured 
his sister brought her up in his arms 
not dreaming that she was dead. 

Dec. 18.—Several of us have been out 
to see the place where the children were 
thrown by the treacherous ice. How 
any one could live there an hour is a 
mystery, the water rushes on so fast, 
and then those awful, sharp-pointed 
irons scattered around and sticking up 
between the rocks! The men declare 
that if spring and low water ever come 
they will clear the whole away; they 
have often spoken of doing so lest in an 
evil hour the furious water should burst 
the dam and carry off the mill, and some 
of them be thrown upon this hopeless 
place to perish. A rich man offers quite 
a sum toward clearing it this winter. 
Skating beyond a certain point specified 
is now forbidden by the authorities, and 
we all breathe freer. The affair has 
produced great excitement in the city, 
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A PLEA FOR WOMEN. 


N areview of a recent book on popul- 

ation, the writer says : 

‘* Indeed, in this age, when it is so dif- 
ficult to provide work for the many sur- 
plus women in our eastern towns, the 
main subject should interest every one. 
‘O, that I had been born a boy instead 
of a girl,’ is the despairing lamentation 
that goes up daily from hundreds of 
lonely women compelled to toil along 
life’s thorny road for a living, hourly 
conscious that their sex limits their pro- 
gress. And if this book shall prove as in- 
fluential as we believe it will, in increas- 
ing the proportion of boys born, who 
does not see that in the next generation 
one half of the misery abounding in our 
cities would vanish? Societies for the 
suppression of vice and the amelioration 
of the poor would be almost without ma- 
terial to work for. A consideration of 
such resulting blessings to humanity jus- 
tifies us in claiming this as the Crowning 
Discovery of the Nineteenth Century, 
one that will carry the author’s name 
down to future generations, linked with 
the great immortals of this age of inven- 
tion and discovery.” 

Something is wrong; the country is 
rapidly going to Halifax and somebody 
is to blame for it. In the East it is the 
surplus women; on our own Pacific 
coast where women are not over abun- 
dant, we have the same cry of ‘‘ vice, pov- 
erty and crime,” only here it is the Chi- 
namen and they have “‘ got to go.” One 
of their chief offences is, they are all men. 
Truly the American Lords of Creation 
are hard to suit. If the Chinese should 
go east and the women come west, I 
wonder who would have to go then? 
Not the men of course, for they are need- 
ed to furnish the women employment, 
a duty which is religiously discharged, 
no matter how other things go, as thou- 
sands of wives, mothers and sisters whose 
lives are one perpetual round of cooking, 
washing, ironing, sewing, mending, car- 
ing for children, etc., can testify. But, 


as our philanthropist tells us, there are 
not enough men to go around, and do 
their best there are still a number not 
thus provided with work who are step- 
ping into forbidden paths, becoming 
lawyers, doctors and editors, which isa 
standing menace to our Republic on the 
east side as the Chinese are on the west. 
Vigorous measures must be resorted to 
at once or we are lost—that is, the men 
are. 
Almost daily we read items like these : 
**A woman in Iowa owns and controls 
two banks,” ‘‘In Austria there are over 
three thousand women employed in rail- 
road offices” ; ‘‘there are in this coun- 
try 595,000 women engaged in agricul- 
ture, 632,000 in manufacture, 232,000 
milliners, 52,000 tailors, 2,473 female sur- 
geons, 75 lawyers and 165 clergymen.” 
‘*Mrs. Hutchins, of Springfield, Mass., 
one of the most successful business 
women in the country is a dealer in mu- 
sical instruments.” ‘‘ There are from 
fifty to one hundred female medical stu- 
dents in Paris, among them a woman of 
color.” ‘‘O Satisaw, a young Japanese 
lady writer, has been taken on the edit- 
orial staff of one of the best hewspapers 
in Tokio.” ‘‘In Topeka, Kansas, there 
are three women commissioned as nota- 
ries.” ‘Mrs. Forbes has patented an in- 
valid’s bed, Mrs. Gartrell a step-ladder, 
Mrs. Dunham a neck-yoke and pole at- 
tachment, a device by which horses can 
be detached from a vehicle when danger 
threatens.” ‘‘ Mrs. T. Nodler, of Keokuk, 
has one of the finest and largest grocery 
trades in the state.” We have a female 
railroad official and a schoolgirl engin- 
eer. Lady photographers, stenogra- 
phers and telegraph operators are com- 
mon. A year or two ago an unlettered 
Irish woman died in New Orleans, leay- 
ing a fortune and one of the largest bak- 
ery establishments in the country: all 
the work of her own hands, besides dis- 
pensing so much in charities and doing 
such great good that the city saw fit to 
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erect a statue to her memory. Women 
as dry-goods clerks and cashiers give 
better satisfaction where employed than 
most men, because they never embezzle, 
are quicker in making change, detect 
counterfeits quicker, and seldom wish to 
run the whole store. It is quite evident 
that men are failing to provide employ- 
ment for all the women; business is 
threatened and they must go. 

It is possible there are Abimelechs in 
the present day who entertain the same 
feeling toward women which he ex- 
pressed when “he called hastily to his 
armor bearer and said, Draw thy sword 
and slay me that men say not of me, a 
woman slew him,” when one of the 
‘weaker vessels put an end to his victori- 
ous but sinful career by crushing his 
skull with a piece of millstone. 

From a woman’s standpoint the out- 
look never seemed more hopeful than 
now. The time was when men were 
willing to be leaned upon and women 
were willing to lean, but leaning is not 
a pleasant occupation to engage in for 
one’s life-time, and the saying of St Paul 
that ‘‘she who marries does well, but 
she who marries not does better,” has 
been verified by a bold and adventurous 
few of these surplus women, and others 
are following their example. They are 
learning that God gave them health and 
strength and power to think and to exe- 
cute, just as he has the sterner sex. He 
has also said, ‘‘it is not good for man to 
be alone,” and as woman performs as 
great a part of the world’s work as man 
why should she not walk hand-in-hand 
with man, doing whatever her talents 
make her capable of doing, or, in other 
words, why should her sex limit her pro- 
gress? If God had intended woman to 
be excluded from all money making vo- 
cations, or any other for that matter, 
why did he not mention it in his plans? 

Women are waking up to their possi- 
bilities ; they are learning that many 
kinds of business hitherto supposed to 
belong exclusively to men, can be suc- 
cessfully managed by them. They are 


also becoming imbued with the spirit 
which possessed our revolutionary fore- 
fathers and opened the way to such glo- 
rious results. They have thought, if 
women may own property, pay taxes, 
submit to the laws in every way as men, 
suffer penalties imposed by men for their 
violation, that they have a right to a 
voice in making those laws. It is mons- 
trous to suppose that sex denies them 
this right. 

As a result of the ‘‘ woman question,” 
the franchise has been extended to 
women in Washington Territory. The 
following is from a California paper 
after the first election in which women 
exercised this privilege : 

“The first general election in Wash- 
ington Territory, since the right of suff- 
rage has been accorded her women citi- 
zens, passed without any of the direful 
calamities predicted by conservative men, 
timid women and professional politicians. 
Although twelve thousand women voted, 
no domestic misdeeds are noted, such as 
uncooked dinners, neglected infants, or 
husbands driven to saloons. On the 
contrary saloon keepers find their occu- 
pation in danger, the liquor dealers be- 
ing the strongest enemies of women. 
The plotting politicians are amazed at 
the result of the election, never having 
dreamed of the earnestness and strength 
of the women. They selected the best 
men from both tickets, and elected them 
all. Every paper in the territory is ap- 
plauding their action, and it will be 
many a day before any attempt will be 
made to rob them of their newly ac- 
quired power. Mrs. Dunniway, editor 
of the New Northwest has been the 
most active agent in bringing about this 
change.” 

It was my fortune to witness the last 
election there, and I never saw ene con- 
ducted so orderly and with so little fric- 
tion, the women going quietly to the 
polls in company with husbands, lovers 
or other ladies, and were shown the same 
respect there as at church, on the streets, 
or in their homes; nearly all of them 
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voting, though one very sensitive woman 
absolutely refused to do so at that or any 
other election because the negroes had 
been recognized first; however, such 
cases are rare. There was the usual 
jubilee over the result which lasted till 
nearly morning, with its accompanying 
whiskey drinking and riotous disorder. 

The time is not distant when other 
states and territories will follow the ex- 
ample of Washington Territory, and 
women will take as much interest in 
political affairs as the questions demand, 
and there will be some decided changes 
made. Take the temperance question, 
for instance, which is uppermost in the 
minds of women, and give them an op- 
portunity to vote in Massachusetts, where 
the females of voting age outnumber 
the men by over 50,000. It requires no 
prophet to foretell what would become 
of the saloons. The female vote would 
decide any question upon which they are 
united as they are in the temperance 
cause. As it now stands a tramp’s vote 
balances that of the heaviest taxpayer in 
the land, and two tramps may make the 
laws for him, while everything in the 
way of improvement, development and 
expense devolves upon him, and nothing, 
except of a negative nature, is expected 
or received of the tramp. In other 
words, some of our best measures fail, 
not because good men disapprove them, 
but because they are outnumbered. 

It is true that enlarging the horizon 
of women compels them to mix more 
than formerly with the lords of creation, 
and this is looked upon with terror by a 
certain class who fear for the future of 
women, but ‘‘straws show which way 
the wind blows,” as evinced by an item 
which appeared recently in a well-known 
musical journal. A certain lady who is 
‘*head” of a travelling musical company 
has been put under bail (?) for applying 
the lash to a dude who insulted one of 
her chorus girls, he being the third of 
that class to which she had administered 
a like chastisement. 

It is hard to see how ‘‘increasing the 


proportion of boys born” is going to do 
as much for the suppression of vice and 
crime as is claimed for it. Our country 
is flooded with tramps who go about 
committing all sorts of crimesand depre- 
dations. How many women live in the 
same way, complaining that there is no 
work to do? On the other hand a 
woman may, and often does, make the 
living for the family when her husband 
is ‘‘ out of work” and can find no better 
employment than standing on the street 
corners anathemizing monopolies and 
the Chinese. 

Then what of the effect on the male 
population when isolated from those of 
the opposite sex? Take for example our 
mining towns; but how soon the days 
of bowie-knives and revolvers vanish 
when a healthy proportion of women 
are introduced. It is said of our civil 
war that we, as a people, suffered more 
from the moral degradation resulting 
from army life and its demoralizing ef- 
fects upon the surviving soldiers than 
we did from the numbers slain ; but how 
about the wives at home, and how about 
any place where women are dependent 
upon each other for society and com- 
panionship as compared with men? 
How much hazing is done in the schools 
for young ladies? 

Parents are learning to give their 
daughters an education, by which they 
may earn a livelihood, just as they do 
their boys, and find them quite as apt 
in learning and making use of it. The 
only reason that woman’s ‘‘ progress has 
been limited,” is that she has not until 
recently been given her privileges to 
any great extent. 

No, we don’t think it necessary to re- 
duce the proportion of women, neither 
will they long cry ‘‘O, that I had been 
born a boy,” for circumstances which 
gave rise to the wish are passing way ; 
the time is coming when woman will 
be accorded that for which so much 
precious blood has been shed, both in 
the revolution and for the colored race 
of the south—her freedom. M. ©. F. 
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HIS WEAKNESS AND HER FAULT, 
(Continued from March Number.) 


CHAPTER II. 





AUD never knew what was the 

matter with Harry that night. 

A few words, a few caresses, cleared the 

clouded atmosphere, and all was sunny 
and serene. 

‘**T suffered so much last night,” the 
little fiancée said, hiding her sweet face 
on her lover’s shoulder. 

‘Did you, darling ¢” said Harry, with 
an inward pang. ‘‘I amsosorry! you 
shall not suffer in that way again if I 
can help it.” 

‘*Of course you couldn’t help that! 
How could you help being sick? At 
this point soft arms were put around 
Harry’s neck, and a cooing voice mur- 
mured: ‘‘I wanted to come to you 
more than I can tell.” Then still lower 
the voice fell and the girl whispered : 
‘*T shall have a right to take care of 
you when you are sick by and by, won’t 
I?” 

Poor Harry! His conscience con- 
demned him very bitterly at that 
minute. ‘Shall I tell her all?” he 
asked himself. ‘‘It would be of no 
use ; it would only grieve and frighten 
her,” was the reply. So he took her in 
his arms, and held her close against his 
heart, and told her he was not good 
enough for her, while she protested that 
he was a great deal too good. 

Ah, how many men have said, ‘I am 
not good enough for you, darling!” 
How few have resolutely made them- 
selves good enough for the women 
whose happiness they have taken in 
charge! To do Harry justice, he was 
very serious for adayortwo. He made 
resolution upon resolution never under 
any circumstances would he take so 
much wine again. What would his 
darling do if she should see him in such 
a state. It would kill her, he was sure. 
She never should see him so. He would 
watch himself, and not let those fellows 
make him forget everything but their 


stupid fun. Whatdid he care for them ? 
Maud was more to him than a world full 
of them? Dear, confiding, loving child ! 
Thus he talked to himself in the solitude 
of his room. 

Harry Hubbell had not learned what 
a vast distance exists between solitary 
resolve, and social action. Many a man 
sees the right way and wishes to take it, 
and fully believes that he is strong 
enough to carry out his own wish or 
will. And so he would be, were there 
no more obstacle than appears when 
the man makes the inward choice. But 
actually to walk in the right way, in- 
volves the ability to overcome opposi- 
tion, and the will of the average man 
gives way under very slight pressure. 
Let us suppose that in his room alone, 
Harry had said: ‘‘I must be true to 
Maud and to myself, let what will op- 
pose. I am very easily influenced by 
society—in fact am quite another man 
in society. Alone, I see a subject in 
one light ; with my friends I see it in 
another light. That which I see alone 
with my conscience, is that which I 
must follow. Since I can not even see 
my duty when under the influence of 
my accustomed society, I must put up 
an inflexible barrier between: myself and 
all false influence. This will be very 
difficult ; I shall have to endure much 
that is hard, but I shall save my man- 
hood, and be true to the love my darling 
has confided to me. 

“*T can not live without sympathy ; 
therefore I will seek constantly the 
society of those who are most like what 
I wish, in my best hours, to be. And 
first and last, I will seek the sympathy 
of the Father of my spirit, whom I have 
been taught to know as always ready to 
guide and help to the uttermost.” 

Harry did not arrange his life in this 
fashion. Yet I think he would have 
done so, had he suspected the fatal 
weakness of his will. I believe most 
men and women know very little of 
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themselves in this direction, and hence 
the pitiful slips, the falls and retrievals, 
that consume life. We are like children 
who let go the nurse’s hand and attempt 
to walk through manifold dangers of 
which we are ignorant. Our mistake is 
in miscalculating our strength. We 
wish right, in the inmost, but the wish 
is as weak as an infant, and must be 
sustained by outside help till it grows 
to manly will. 

Harry Hubbell was aware of help wait- 
ing to co-operate with him ; but he was 
not aware of his need. His experience 
at the party gave a slight shock to his 
self-sufficiency ; but he satisfied himself 
with resolving to do better, not consid- 
ering that resolve is as useless by itself, 
as fire-arms without powder and ball. 
Poor little Maud contributed to her 
lover’s self-satisfaction, by her persistent 
belief in the inherent propriety of what- 
ever he choose to do; and so circum- 
stance wove its web, unmolested by any 
will stronger than itself. 

Six months passed away, without es- 
pecial incident, excepting the daily in- 
cidents, that show whether character is 
being built up, or undermined, and Maud 
Fay’s wedding day came. Grace Fan- 
ton was married the same day, and the 
four friends went at once to house- 
keeping in the same street. James and 
Harry, assisted by the girls, had been 
indefatigable in house-hunting. They 
were determined to live near each other 
and equally determined to have airy, 
sunny, situations, and the combination 
had been rather hard to find. At last 
they had found ‘“‘ just the thing” two cozy 
cottages very near each other, with pi- 
azzas, and French windows and plenty 
of vines that had had their own sweet 
way for the last five years. ‘‘The houses 
were built for the owners,” explained 
the agent who let them. Accordingly, 
said owners had set out wisterias, and 
many varieties of roses, and hardy per- 
rennials, till the cottages were like nests, 
hidden in leaf and bloom. 

I look forward to the time when tran- 


sient tenants shall beautify the homes 
they live in, for the sake of those who 
come after them, as well as for them- 
selves. I heard alady say once: ‘As 
soon as I own a house I shall set out a 
wisteria ; but I don’t want to get one 
started, and then have to leave it.” 

What a commentary upon our every- 
day practical living. This by the way. 

After the taking of the cottages, Maud 
and Grace met very often to decide upon 
the furnishing. Maud was determined 
to be guided by Grace in the matter of 
selection, but to carry out the determi- 
nation cost her a great deal of self-de- 
nial. She wanted everything that was 
pretty, and costly, and elegant, without 
stopping to think about suitability and 
adaptation. 

‘‘Now, Maud,” said Grace, as they were 
looking at carpets, ‘‘ you surely will get 
Ingrain for your bedrooms.” 

‘* But this Brussels is so lovely! The 
pattern is perfection !” 

‘*T know it, dear; your taste is ex- 
quisite, as it always is ; but think a min- 
ute; you are furnishing a little home 
for constant use, not a show establish- 
ment.” 

‘*Yes, Grace,” still looking wistfully 
at the charming patterns. 

‘** And Harry is just beginning, and—” 

‘* Never mind, Grace, I won’t look at 
itany more ; if it wasn’t for you I should 
spend my allowance on carpets, and 
have nothing left.” So the friends went 
from one department to another, and 
thanks to the discretion, and experience 
of one, and the teachable temper of the 
other, they selected only that which was 
usable for young housekeepers, with 
moderate incomes. 

‘«There are many ways in which you 
can take care of Harry,” said Grace, as 
they sat in the bay-window of Maud’s 
house, finishing some pink toilet cush- 
ions. 

‘*He says he only wants me to love 
him,” replied Maud, stitching rapidly. 

‘Of course,” replied Grace, smiling, 
‘“but real love includes doing the very 
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best for the loved one in every way.” 

‘Please tell me what was in your 
mind when you began to speak ; I really 
want to do the best for Harry.” 

“*T was thinking of saving him from 
anxiety and temptation, by your econ- 
omy. Harry loves you so fondly that 
he will strain every nerve to please you ; 
but he can not do everything at once ; 
and you mustn’t let his love tempt him 
beyond his strength.” 

This was a wise speech, but only one 
clause of it fell with force upon Maud’s 
childish heart. 

** How glad I am that you think Harry 
loves me fondly, she said, laying down 
the cushion, and putting her arms round 
Grace’s neck. 

**Why, you foolish baby, you don’t 
need me to tell you that Harry loves 
you.” 

‘*T would like to hear it from morn- 
ing till night. I know it, but I want to 
know it more and more;” and the 
sweet face was hidden in Grace’s lap 
and presently a little sob was heard. 

** So this is how my attempt at preach- 
ing ends! what a passionate heart it 
is!” said Grace, lifting the wet cheek, 
and kissing it fondly. 

‘* No, it shall not end so; tell me how 
I can economize?” replied Maud, sitting 
in her chair, and taking up her work 
resolutely. ‘‘I’m not such a baby as I 
seem.” 

“IT wasn’t intending to say much 
about economy ; I only wanted to point 
out Harry’s danger if he should be too 
closely pressed.” 

“‘It is always Harry’s danger, why is 
Harry in so much more danger than 
James ?” 

‘Harry is very different from James. 
Don’t think I am criticising him; you 
know we all love him ; but he is apt to 
undertake too much, and then react. 
You have done bravely in your house- 
keeping purchases ; I want you to keep 
on being judicious, and careful so that 
Harry won't find himself in a tight 
place; depend upon it Maud, he isn’t 


made of the stuff that will bear great 
pressure ; or perhaps I should say that 
he is not yet mature enough in character 
to bear pressure; I believe that there 
are possibilities of splendid manhood in 
Harry Hubbell.” 

The conversation was interrupted by 
the entrance of Mrs. Stone, a lady who 
had taken a cottage near by, and who 
came in to ask a little neighborly assis- 
tance, in housekeeping matters. She 
introduced herself naively, and apolo- 
gised for her intrusion by saying that 
her girl had deserted her suddenly, and 
she had no one to send of errands. 

** So if you will lend me a cup of sugar, 
and some baking powder, I shall be 
under great obligations to you,” she 
said after chatting gaily upon the dis- 
comforts of moving. 

“*You are more than welcome to any- 
thing that I can do for you,” said Maud ; 
“I am very glad that we are to have 
you so near; Harry tells me that he 
used to know you a little.” 

‘*Mr, Hubbell? Yes ! we had a board- 
ing school flirtation. How those things 
pass away! I had forgotten it entirely 
till I suddenly came upon your husband 
in the street, the day I moved. How 
handsome and manly he has grown! 
He was a great favorite, too, as every- 
body loved him.” ' 

Maud’s eyes sparkled at this praise, and 
the call grew into quite a visit in which 
the two, Mrs. Stone and Mrs. Hubbell, 
quite fell in love with each other. Grace 
was not so easily pleased, but Maud 
liked anybody who liked Harry. 

When the two friends were left alone, 
after many invitations from Mrs. Stone 
to visit her, the question of expenses was 
again resumed. 

**You can’t guess what I have beer 
begging Harry to buy,” said Maud. “A 
doll ?” asked Grace, with a teasing smile. 
‘“No; something a great deal bigger— 
I know you'll scold.” 

‘*T’m sure I shall, if it is an extrava- 
gance.” 

“*T suppose it is—it’s a horse.” 
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‘* 4 horse! O, Maud!” 

** Don’t look that way. I'll take it all 
back. I'll ask Harry the very first thing 
when he comes home not to think any 
more about it.” 

‘That is right. I must go; it istime 
for them now.” 

‘*Ts it so late?” exclaimed Maud, tak- 
ing a dainty watch from her belt ; ‘“Why 
how quickly the time has passed !” 

A half an hour after Harry came run- 
ning in, fresh from rapid walking, and 
gay with happiness. 

‘‘How is my darling to-night?” he 
said, kissing his young wife, tenderly. 
‘* Why what is the matter, you look as 
serious as if Kitty had caught the canary, 
or your prettiest rose bush had been 
robbed.” 

‘*O, Harry, you think I’m not capable 
of really serious thought. But you are 
mistaken. Come and sit down, and let 
me tell you what Grace has been saying 
to me.” 

‘*So Grace has been preaching again ? 
I don’t thank her for clouding your sun- 
shiny face. She is a great deal too par- 
ticular and fussy.” 

**O, no, Grace isn’t fussy ; she is splen- 
did. I wish you would let her advise 
you. She arid James know better than 
we do what is best.” 

‘*Well, never mind, Maudy, I’ve got 
something for you.” 

‘* Something nice !” 

‘Very nice, indeed, I think.” 

‘* Opera tickets ?” 

‘* Nicer than that.” 

‘** What can it be?” 

‘You must guess again.” 

‘*By the way, Harry, I want to tell 
you something right here. Grace showed 
me how absurd it was to ask you for a 
horse. I wouldn’t have one xow, any- 
way.” 

‘“You wouldn’t?” said Harry, giving 
his wife an emphatic hug. ‘‘ That is 
exactly what I have bought for you, and 
we'll try him to-morrow.” 

M. L. B. 


(TO BE CONTINVED.] 


Happy Home Livine.— One of the 
most beautiful of all moral exhibitions 
on this planet is a whole family of pa- 
rents, sons and daughters living togeth- 
er in affectionate unity, where nothing 
is ever seen by any chance but kindness, 
courtesy, deference and self-abnegation ; 
a habitual preference in favor of others— 
that kind of preference which lovers 
show ; where the pleasure is in propor- 
tion to the self-denial; where it is no 
effort, and where there is not an in- 
stant’s delay in yielding the best places 
and the best things, or doing a service 
which can in*the least aid another. 
And when it is considered how short 
a time any family can remain together 
under the same roof—how rare a thing, 
indeed, that death has not already made 
a gap, and how he may make one any 
day, when it will be too late foreyer to- 
atone for any wrong done, for any hurt- 
ing of the feelings (especially under a. 
misapprehension) any wounding un- 
necessarily of a loving mother’s heart, 
or father’s or brother’s or sister’s; a 
wounding which, when they are dead 
and gone, flies backward, like a Parthian 
arrow, poisonous and rankling never 
to be extracted except by the great doc- 
tor, Death. Well would it be for the 
happiness of many a heart to make it a 
study from this hour—the habitual study, 
how to live in the family so as never to- 
be the cause of a heart-burning ; how 
best to avoid the planting of those re- 
morses which are thick this very hour 
all over the world, expressing themselves 
thus: ‘‘Oh, what would I not give to 
have them back one single minute, to 
let them know the bitterness of my re- 
pentanee !” 





_~—— 


Nature will nurse what we plant with care, 
And so will time what we do or say, 
Or good, or ill, it is sure to bear, 
And we to know it some future day ; 
O, heart of mine, shall your fruit be rare, 
Or only weeds, to be cast away ? 
W. Le 
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PRINCIPLES 

N respect to the general doctrines of 
Heredity no argument is required. 
‘*Like produces like” is so well under- 
.stood that no man expects to “‘ gather 
grapes from thorns or figs from thistles,” 
yet the great idea which underlies the 
general principles of Heredity is or may 
be called modified influence, or inter- 
jected influence, producing results de- 
sirable, which inhere in the original 
constitution, but which, without special 
-conditions, will not be manifested to the 
improvement of the race. The chief 
‘thought then, of Heredity is to improve 
the human race, and elevate its plane 
of life. Let us illustrate. If a race of 
people are unskilled in art, mechanism, 
and the blessings of civilization, that 
race can be elevated by training and 
culture so that the children will be born 
with an improved tendency toward art, 
mechanism, science and literature. If 
this be not so, how is it that a race or 
tribe ever reaches civilization? Breeds 
of animals can be improved rapidly, 
because the more advanced, the better 
cultured of them only are employed to 
continue the species; and the result is 
we have draught horses of great power 
and endurance on the one hand, and 
ileet race-horses on the other hand. It 
needs no argument to prove this, but 
simply the mention of the fact, that, 
“within the memory of elderly people the 


OF HEREDITY, 


speed of trotting horses, has been raised 
from a mile in three minutes, to a mile 
in two minutes nine seconds and a frac- 
tion. It will not be disputed or doubted 
that in a section of country where me- 
chanism is largely cultivated, children 
with a stronger tendency to mechanism 
are born than in other places where 
agriculture and non-mechanical pur- 
suits are followed ; and who will doubt 
that the children of educated people, 
where, from generation to generation 
classical and extended culture has been 
the habit of the people, children are 
born as it were ‘‘ with a book in their 
hand,” just as among wealth gatherers, 
children are said to be born with “‘ a gold 
spoon in their mouth.” 

If a nation or tribe of people are 
warlike, from necessity, the new gener- 
ations come into life maintaining the 
tendency to war and strife, and that 
tendency is increased from generation 
to generation. Mr. Chevannes, writing 
on Heredity says that ‘*men are only the 
guardians of the accumulated attributes 
of their race, that they can not transmit 
their own accumulations.” If this be 
so, how does it happen that any improve- 
ment can be made from generation to 
generation? It is generally understood 
among stock-breeders that colts sired by 
horses which have been bred to the har- 
ness, are more easily subjected and bro- 
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ken to the bit and bridle than are those 
colts which are the sons of horses not 
broken to the harness. It is often said 
that hunting dogs, born to parents train- 
ed to hunt are more easily trained into 
the duties for which they are bred than 
are those that are born of untrained pa- 
rents; showing that animals transmit 
their accumulated attributes or attain- 
ments, or at least an aptitude in that di- 
rection. 

The human race absolutely rises in the 
scale of brain development, bodily pow- 
er, and length of life, and it comes from 
some source. We grow from a savage 
to a civilized and cultured state, and this 
increasing aptitude for culture is inborn. 
The cranium of the Northern United 
States Negro is far superior to his South- 
ern brother of the same color, because 
the cold climate makes labor, thought 
and economy necessary for self-pro- 
tection; there ‘‘equal rights,” at least 
technically, have tended to develop his 
brain, and hence from generation to 
generation the Northern colored popula- 
tion has increased in cranial magnitude, 
and especially in the intellectual, con- 
structive and economic powers ; and, to 
the intelligent observer their heads are 
found differently developed. Moreover 
the Southern negroes are superior to 
the native African in his own home, 
arising from the influences of civili:.cd 
life and contact with a superior race— 
we mean, of course, the full blooded ne- 
groes, not the mulattoes. To-day the 
faculties of Constructiveness, Acquisi- 
tiveness and Secretivenes which give 
ingenuity, economy and policy are more 
largely developed in the heads of the 
young white men of the South than they 
are in the heads of their fathers and 
grand-fathers. The truth is the South 
has been called to economize and con- 
struct, to study and think, and finan- 
cier and manage, and it shows in an 
increased width of their heads within 
the last twenty-five years. This has 
given to the Southern head twenty per 
cent. more of economy and practical 


power, and we see it in their form of 
head ; and actual measurement by cal- 
ipers will show half an inch more in 
width. If circumstances inspiring these 
economic faculties in the parents have 
cropped out in the children, will not 
these developments go on increasing 
from generation to generation ? 

I have made many observations on 
brain-development in different sections 
of the country for more than forty-five 
years, and have been forcibly impressed 
with the improvement of children in 
large families, the younger children hav- 
ing relatively larger brain, more devel- 
opment in the intellectual region than 
the older children born to parents that 
were not yet ripened by experience and 
strengthened by continued exercise of 
their intellectual and economic power. 

There is another aspect to this subject 
viz: Special development from special 
causes. Nothing is more common than 
for a Phrenologist to find peculiar de- 
velopments in certain children which 
do not seem to be represented in the 
other children of the family, or so strong- 
ly represented in the parents. Thirty 
years ago I was called to a family to ex- 
amine the head of a boy five years old 
who had a marvelous development of 
the organs which give energy, persever- 
ance and self-reliance. Thecrown of 
the head was lifted enormously high, 
and he was broad above and about the 
ears in the region of force, his muscles 
and bones seemed to be as hard as a 
monkey’s, and he was quick and strong 
to aremarkable degree. Referring to 
the heads of the parents, they were 
found well developed in these regions, 
but not enormously; two other older 
children were fair representatives of the 
parents, but this boy represented an 
exageration of these faculties in the 
parents. Supposing there must have 
been some extraordinary state of facts 
which had acted upon the organic condi- 
tions of this child, the question was 
bluntly put, ‘What were you doing in 
the way of business, and care, and re- 
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sponsibility, six years ago?” After a 
moment of silence the father remarked 
that he had a large contract for building 
a railroad, and it was on the Pine Bar- 
rens of New Jersey away from a popula- 
tion which could accommodate the labor- 
ers with board, and he went there and 
built a long shanty sufficient to supply 
250 laborers, and his wife went with him 
to keep the house, and took enough 
female helpers to do the work ; and while 
the father was bossing the men and 
pushing the business, and was keyed-up 
to the highest tension of self-reliance and 
determination and force of mind and 
character, and the wife on her part was 
managing the boarding-house phase of 
the business, the young subject under 
consideration received his incipient being, 
and was developed to within ten days of 
his birth, before the mother laid aside her 
unusual responsibility and went home. 
And now, said the father, we don’t know 
what to do with the boy ; he is so strong, 
willful and forceful, that he will climb 
hand over hand like a monkey on the 
wisteria vine to the third story windows 
of the house, and swing himself in, and 
when some one runs up the stairs to bring 
him down, he hears their approaching 
footsteps and springs from the window, 
as a monkey would, and grasps the vine 
and comes down, as a sailor would say 
with arun, tothe ground. Whatshall we 
do with him ? what will become of him ? 
We replied that the boy was not to blame 
for having inherited a hundred miles of 
railroad ; that whole contract was coiled 
up in his spirit, and would have to work 
itself out insome way. We were in- 
formed that he was a constant trouble 
and alarm to the family, that he would 
do just as he pleased. He was as strong 
as two children ought to be, and as 
headstrong and wild as it were possible 
for a human being to be. 

Another case : A child some five years 
of age was brought to our office for my 
inspection and I found that Acquisitive- 
ness, Secretiveness, Destructive and 
Combativeness were developed to such 


an extent that any persons could notice 
it across the room. The head was about 
an inch wider in the region of those or- 
gan tian elsewhere, as if one were to lay 
all his fingers on each side of the head 
flat, so were the sides of his head lifted 
out, bulged abruptly. Neither parent 
had so much development, and they 
happened to have one or two children 
with them, that were older, whose heads 
were normally developed. We asked 
this question, ‘‘ Did you have a quarrel ? 
Were your faculties of enmity and anger, 
suspicion and desire for gain, or fear of 
losing money aroused, tremendously? 
Did you have some quarrel with people on 
financial matters, or a quarrel in any 
way about business the year before this 
boy was born?” After a moment the 
mother said: ‘‘ Yes, my husband’s part- 
ner cheated him out of twenty thousand 
dollars and would have robbed him of 
every dollar he possessed but for the ut- 
most vigilance and courage, and we were 
obliged (said she) to put men into the 
store with clubs to prevent the partner 
from carting off the goods in the night, 
and of course we had a world of trouble 
and were kept in an angry, suspicious 
and financially selfish state for many 
months.” Those supereminently active 
faculties of the parents were reproduced 
in the child in a degree as strong as they 
had been made temporarily in the par- 
ents, and if he does not become an 
Ishmael, hard, quarrelsome, grasping, 
cunning and hateful, it will be a mystery, 
and a marvel of careful restraint. If red 
spots through any influence can become 
natural on a given face, why cannot 
certain faculties be inherited incidentally 
which lead us to tenderness, and honor, 
and affection, or devotion, as well as 
those that lead us to avarice and cruelty ? 
The club foot and the cleft lip, and the 
various marks on the face and body are 
incidental yet natural; some reason 
underlies them; and nothing is more 
certain than that genius, talent, moral 
worth, aspiration, or special social affec- 
tion, are the results of similar conditions 
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in parents which have been induced by 
circumstances that are uncommon, yet 
natural. 

I conclude, therefore, that while we 
may not be able to follow, or establish, a 
rule for all cases, parents do transfer 
their induced states good or bad, their 
accumulated power and intrinsic worth 
and attributes to their posterity. Some- 
times a special gift like that of Zerah 
Colburn, the wonderful calculator come 
solely from the mother. In another in- 
stance the inventor will transfer to his 
son the supereminent activity, and in- 
duced power which special conditions 
aroused in his mind ; and thus, what in 
the father was an induced excitement, 
becomes in the son constitutional. 

According to thé condition of parents 
morally and physically, for a year pre- 
vious to the birth of each of their chil- 
dren, so may be the type and tendency ; 
in short, the character of the children, 
respectively. A year of joy may spread 
sunshine over the face of one child, a 
year of sadness may leave tear marks on 
the face of the next, which shall shadow 


its whole life. Here it may be seen 
how the parents’ crime or virtue may 
blight or bless a child’s entire being. In 
the same family one may be born a 
tyrant, another a Shylock or a philan- 
thropist, a poet or a debauchee. 

Whenever we find a prodigal son who 
has a well-behaved brother, we may 
safely infer that the father has alterna- 
tions of character, ‘‘from grave to gay,” 
and that his sons are a record of his 
changeful states of life and character. 
Men are known to have temporary re- 
lapses from honor, rectitude and temper- 
ance to dissipation and its resulting de- 
basement, and these contradictory states 
are embodied in the constitution of 
children. If we ‘‘sow tothe wind we 
shall reap the whirlwind ;” if we sow to 
the better spirit, we shall reap immortal 
joys. The good which men do, as well 
as the evil, ‘‘lives after them ;” hence 
we have a basis for improvement and 
progress in man, even as we have in 
respect to fruits and animals. 

NELSON SIZER 
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THE TRADE IN MEDICINE. 


NEW York newspaper lately al- 
luded to this subject in the fol- 
lowing terms : 

It has been asserted that Americans 
swallow more physic than any other peo- 
ple on the globe, and a walk through 
Fulton and William streets where the 
wholesale dealers are located would read- 
ily convince one of the truth of this 
statement. It would take a book almost 
as big as Webster’s Unabridged to hold 
a mere list of the various compounds, 
preparations and mechanical appliances 
of every kind that fill the numerous lofts 
of one of these establishments. The pres- 
ent stimulus to trade has been given by 
the cold snap. It is estimated that six- 
tenths of all patent medicines have for 
their professed aim the curing of coughs 
and colds or some one of the hundred 
pulmonary or bronchial complaints en- 


gendered by the uncertainty of this cli- 
mate. Accordingly the crowds of trucks 
that are backed up to the doors of the es- 
tablishments every day are loaded prin- 
cipally with cough-mixtures to be taken 
as a liquid ; preparations made up in the 
form of lozenges to be slowly dissolved 
in the mouth with the object of relieving 
the throat troubles ; powders to be snuffed 
up into the nostrils to clear the nose ; 
pads of one hundred and one shapes con- 
taining various substances to be worn 
over the chest and lungs ; liniments for 
external application to the throat and 
chest, and then for the innumerable 
complaints that grow out of colds there 
is a frightful array of pills and potions, 
boxes and bottles, the mere sight of 
which makes one’s head swim ; patent 
medicines for rheumatic troubles, patent 
medicines for pneumonia, patent medi- 
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cines for chills and apparatus for the 
cure of catarrh, preparations for asthma, 
no end of compositions of cod-liver oil 
for lung troubles, and so on through an 
endless list. A stranger looking at the 
mighty heaps of these medicines that are 
piled on counters and floors, and packed 
in boxes for their shipment north, south, 
east and west might fancy that the Amer- 
ican people were a nation of invalids, 
and when one is told by dealers that the 
business is constantly growing and that 
every large city is a distributing point 
from which nearly as many of these 
medicines are sent out, is almost enough 
to convince a native that such is the 
case. The business in this city alone runs 
far up into the millions and is increasing 
in geometrical ratio. 

A pharmaceutical Monthly in com- 
menting on this gives us another view 
that is equally impressive: ‘‘ That the 
American people swallow more physic 
than any other people in the world is 
probably true. One would argue from 
this that America is the best place in the 
world for physicians. But this is not the 
fact, or if it is, there is no paradise for 
physicians in any part of the world. 
Take the city of Philadelphia, for exam- 
ple. There it is that the corner drug-store 
flourishes. A new store started in the 
upper part of town recently did a busi- 


ness of fifty dollars a day before the ex- 
piration of the first three months. Patent 
medicines are consumed there in large 
amounts. Yet there is comparatively 
little demand for the doctors who are 
living in that city, as elsewhere, from 
hand to mouth, with the exception of a 
lucky few. Who then treat the sick in 
this country? Mainly the patent-medi- 
cine trade and free clinics. The hospitals 
take most of the cases that should belong 
to the younger men in the profession, 
and a large number more constitute 
themselves their own physicians, until 
the medical profession has really become 
poverty stricken especially in the large 
cities. It would not be fair to say that 
the druggists are making great fortunes, 
for that would be untrue. Though they 
do, it may be a large business, expenses 
are great and profits poor. On some 
things the margin for money making is 
a large one ; but the druggists are rapid- 
ly becoming mere merchants in ready- 
made goods in the shape of patent medi- 
cine, the manufacturers of which make 
all there is to be made.” 

Is the public losing confidence in the 
doctors? or is it because of a growing 
impression that in the great majority of 
cases the ready-made medicine is suffi- 
cient, and a doctor’s services with the 
greatly added expense is superfluous ? 





IS MEDICINE 


A SCIENCE ? 


A truly scientific medicine is yet to be created.”—Prof. Jonny Huenes Bennett, University 
of Edinburgh, ‘‘ Practice of Medicine,” page 4. 


E use the term Medicine in its 

broad signification to designate the 
great popular systems of medication 
whose practitioners are numbered by the 
thousands, and whose patrons by the 
millions. Do we also need to define the 
term Science? It can hardly be doubted 
that the word has come to have, in these 
days of speculation, an unfortunate 
vagueness ; but once the facts of medical 
history and of practice are consistently 
set forth, we think the dullest mind will 


discriminate between medicine and 
science, without necessitating any hair- 
splitting distinctions between the science 
which 1s true and that which is false. 

Is medicine, then, a science? And if 
not a science what relation does it hold 
to human effort ? It can not be doubted, 
we think, that human volition in every 
phase of it, is based on one of two forms 
of intellectual acquisition which may be 
termed knowledge on the one hand, and 
opinion or supposition on the other. 
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Between these intellectual states, we can 
conceive of no middle position. We act 
either from knowledge or from impulse 
immediately connected with our own 
thoughts. We know or we think we 
know, as the pre-requisite to intelligent 
conduct. The question whether or not 
medicine is a science may, therefore, be 
resolved into that other question, wheth- 
er we consult physicians with the confi- 
dence of obtaining from them certain 
knowledge or only their opinions. Is it 
not true that the physician's opinion, 
and not his knowledge, is what the pa- 
tient expects to receive in return for 
the payment of fees? and is it not also 
proverbial that an opinion obtained from 
Dr. A—will often be contradicted b7z 


tion” so frequently heard suggests at 
once the importance as well as the un- 
certainty of medical opinions. These are 
frequently advised or required by physi- 
cians, for the purpose of hearing the 
opinions of their brethren, and giving 
expression perhaps to their own, the 
consultation, however, too often ending 
in an agreement on the part of the con- 
sultants to stand by each other in case 
of disaster, following some doubtful ex- 
periment on the patient’s life, or the in- 
tegrity of his organism ;—unless indeed 
they choose to disagree, as in the en- 
graving from the admirable group of 
Roger’s statuary herewith shown. 

The disagreement evident in the fea- 
tures of these empirics is hopeful rather 





Dr. B— while Dr. C —will have a new 
theory and Dr. D— deny the conclusions 
of all of them ; a state of things which 
could not occur if these men gave us 
knowledge rather than speculation ; for 
definiteness, certainty and exactness are 
the characteristics of truth, while human 
opinions are as uncertain, inexact and 
changeable as is the human mind. 

The very term ‘Medical Consulta- 


than otherwise for the recovery of the 
helpless, though apparently confiding, in- 
valid. Dr. A— retires in disgust only to 
allow to Dr. B— ample opportunity for a 
new series of experiments ; but this is 
better than for both to agree to some 
desperate measure, which might be tol- 
erated if they joined hands to this end. 
But it may be objected that medical 
opmions are not necessarily the pro- 
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duct of speculation, but represent ideas 
founded upon knowledge. This is a 
reasonable suggestion ; but it is proper 
to note that there are two classes of 
knowledge which may be called general 
and scientific, or perhaps, more proper- 
ly, primary and secondary. Primary 
knowledge is that which belongs to in- 
fancy and youth, whether of the race or 
of the individual, and consists of im- 
pressions derived from observation and 
experience. Men are very apt to have 
a high opinion of the value of their own 
observations and experience, but human 
weason, as developed from universal ex- 
perience, demonstrates that individual 
or personal experiences are the most un- 
reliable things in the world. The crude 
notions of earlier years, the superstitions 
of savage and barbarous peoples, the 
uncertainties and absurdities of human 
action, all grow out of personal exper- 
ience. The haphazard experiences of 
youth give most lasting impressions, 
and establish prejudices which even 
maturer years find it difficult to over- 
come. On the same principle the super- 
stitions of race-infancy are developed 
and maintained ; so that to be restricted 
for knowledge to one’s own experience 
is to retain oneself in barbarism or sav- 
agery. It is only after we have been 
educated to a knowledge of the verities 
of the ages, and trained to forget or 
overlook the errors of youth, that we 
can be said to have attained to any cer- 
tain knowledge. Indeed the whole ob- 
ject of education is involved in the idea 
of training us to distrust appearances, 
and rely upon truth which has been 
demonstrated by processes of reasoning. 

Secondary knowledge is properly de- 
scribed as the second view ;—as knowl- 
edge deduced from known truth and 
verified by experience. It is the mathe- 
matics, algebra, mechanics and astron- 
omy, which give us rules for determin- 
ing results, instead of leaving us the 
victims of false impressions, the dupes 
of error, the puppets of ignorant though 
innocent childhood. 


To which class of knowledge does 
medicine belong? Does it represent the 
sober second-thought, the demonstrated 
truth—the truth conceived as a theory 
and demonstrated by application ; or 
does it still continue to be a system of 
experiment direct with nature, its theor- 
ies and its practices depending upon 
individual observation. The answer to 
the question is not doubtful. The de- 
clarations of the highest authorities are 
confirmed by every day experience. 
** Medicine,” says an eminent author “‘is 
a science of observation, nay, it has been 
said to consist solely in observation.” 
For twenty-five bundred years so-called 
scientific practitioners have been engaged 
in gathering facts, but no consistent 
theory has been discovered to explain 
the facts. ‘The total absence of estab- 
lished principles in medical practice is 
not only admitted by all; but it isa 
remarkable truth that practitioners are 
generally so unaware /f the requisites of 
successful practice as to wholly neglect 
them. Hahnneman but repeats the 
sentiment of the great masses in declar- 
ing that ‘‘ actual experience is the only 
infallible oracle of medical art,” from 
which we may infer the infallibility of 
practitioners as well as of peyes. But 
imposing claims must always be looked 
upon as suspicions. 

None are so likely to be fallible, as those 
who seek to secure confidence by claims 
of infallibility. The scientist points to 
his principles as justification for his 
practice ; the empiric claims edcation— 
his diploma—his experience. 

Science is the outgrowth of experi- 
ence; but until experiment has proved 
how deceptive experience is, we can 
have no science. We must not only 
observe and experiment but think, 
guess, imagine, preparatory tothe discov- 
ery of the principle which explains the 
phenomena observed. The ignorance of 
childhood has always preceded the wis- 
dom of age. The individual man as well 
as the human race, is daily learning that 
“things are not as they seem.” The 
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real and the apparent have been demon- 
strated to be opposed to each other. The 
seen is from the unseen; the tangi- 
ble from the invisible ; the solid facts of 
crude experience are shown to be devel- 
opments of existence too sublimated to 
be appreciable by our dull sense. 

But though science begins with specu- 
lation and experiment it is much further 
along in the scale of mental activity than 
are these. Astronomy was once astrol- 
ogy, until Copernicus supplanted 
Ptolemy, and Newton demonstrated 
Copernicus. Chemistry was Alchemy 
before the laws of chemical combinations 
were established. Before Archimedes, 
that illustrious progenitor of mechanics, 
this was a system of hap-hazard experi- 
ment; and before Watts, Stephenson, 
Fulton, and Arkwright, human achieve- 
ment was at least greatly restricted. 

Every science has had its discoverer, 
from whose brain the infant Hercules 
has been launched, and from whose 
bosom came the fire which caused other 
minds to glow with the fervor of inven- 
tion. True, ‘‘the child is father to the 
man” science confers power and dig- 
nity ; but it is also true that no child 
ever came spontaneously into existence. 
Science is knowledge born of the human 
soul, and it can hardly be said to be 
science until conceived in the mind of 
man and born in the lap of nature; 
that is, conceived as a theory and de- 
monstrated by experiment. Does medi- 
cine recognize a father, an illustrious 
progenitor, to whose authority all shall 
bow, whose dictum all except, because 
of the truth of his theories, and the suc- 
cess of his practice ? 

Unfortunately for medicine it has had 
too many fathers, who have each in 
their turn proved to be false teachers. 
Truth is unvarying, unchangeable, 
always the same ; but medicine, while it 
may have made some progress, does, as a 
matter of fact, compass the cirele of 
practice every few generations only to 
return to the place of beginning. Each 
generation is engaged in denouncing as 


a whole, or in part, the theories, and 
overturning the practices of its progeni- 
tors, and erecting in their places other 
systems, only to be overthrown by those 
who shall come after them. And so, 
generation after generation, the teachers 
grow bold in their inventions, and des- 
perate in their claims, at first applying 
them doubtfully, then desperately, and 
finally, confidently, only to have them 
abandoned in their turn for the claims 
and pretensions of other imposters. 


MEDICAL HISTORY. 


Medicine, much as we have it to-day, 
began as a distinct profession, so history 
informs us, with Atsculapius, a Greek, 
who flourished about 1250 years before 
Christ. The Babylonians, Chaldeans, 
and other nations of antiquity had no 
physicians, according to Heroditus. It 
is generally supposed, however, that 
Egypt cultivated the healing art long 
before Atsculapius, though of this we 
have no definite information. 

Atsculapius attained to sufficient re- 
pute to receive the homage of his own 
and many succeeding generations. Tem- 
ples were erected in his honor, and he 
was deified as the god of medicine, to 
whom the priests presented the cases of 
the suffering multitudes. Patients were 
often persuaded that they held commu- 
nication with Atsculapius in their 
dreams, of which the priests were the 
interpreters, or they received their reme- 
dies direct from the priests to whom they 
were pretended to be communicated by 
revelation. Finally, from being the 
oracles of the god, the priests became 
themselves physicians, so that the prac- 
tice of medicine was for a long time a 
part of priest-craft, and was “taught 
with many occult and mysterious 
ceremonies, well calculated to impress 
the vulgar and to excite a belief in their 
miraculous powers.” The A’sculapian 
temples were ancient hospitals, with the 
priests as physicians, while the remedies 
were usually of a kind calculated to do 
neither harm nor good; and were not 
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administered until sacrifices were offered, 
fervent prayers made, and the patient 
had been bathed, rubbed, manipulated, 
and subjected to fumigation, etc. Under 
this treatment, as under all other forms 
in which destructive measures are not 
employed, the patients generally re- 
covered, after which they returned 
thanks to the gods and had the cure 
recorded on a tablet forever after to 
remain as encouragement to other sick 
ones. 

“Such was the condition of medical 
observation in the then enlightened 
Greece,” says Dunglison, ‘‘confined to 
the priesthood, and full of mystery to 
the uninitiated ; but leading to a knowl- 
edge of numerous remedial agencies, such 
as hellebore, opium, squill, blood-letting, 
etc.,” and “Where sensible agencies 
failed, recourse was had to charms, in- 
cantations and amulets, suggested by 
ignorance and superstitution among the 
rude and barbarous nations of the pres- 
ent day almost as extensively, and con- 
fided in as implicitly, as in the cradle of 
mankind. Jf the patient died, the 
event was ascribed to the will of the 
gods ; if he recovered—by virtue of 
those instinctive powers which are seated 
in every organized body, and without 
which the efforts of the physician would 
be vain—a case of cure was recorded, 
but no inquiry was made as to the precise 
agency exerted. To the charm, the in- 
cantation, the amulet was ascribed the 
whole result. Tradition handed down 
a knowledge of its presumed efficacy, 
and led to its employment in similar 
cases.” ‘*Would that we were much 
more philosophical even in the nine- 
teenth century,” continues this illustrious 
medical author. Certain it is that to-day 
as in the past, if the patient dies the event 
is ascribed to the will of one God instead 
of many ; if he recovers, on the contrary, 
the healing virtue of the deadly poison 
is asserted, if not confirmed, without the 
slightest attempt being made to explain 
how the healing was effected. For there 
is not in existence to-day among medi- 


cal practitioners any theory either of the 
nature of disease, or the method of 
operation of the medicine, which the 
intelligent physician recognizes as con- 
sistent or trustworthy. 

But Aisculapius is not now recog- 
nized as the father of medical science, 
but only of medical practice,—a distinc- 
tion with a difference. Under his reign 
diseases were conceived to be ‘‘ emana- 
tions from theanger of the gods,” and cure 
was to be effected largely by their propi- 
tiation. A strict regimen was rigorous- 
ly inculcated ; the temples were situated 
in salubrious places, and all that art 
could do toward stimulating the imagin- 
ation of the patient was accomplished ; 
but the more careful study of the symp- 
toms and causes of disease was unknown. 
Many changes in medical practice have 
taken place since then, but it is not cer- 
tain that these changes represents im- 
provements. There is, indeed, abundant 
reason for asserting that the hygienic 
injunctions of ancient Greece were more 
nearly in accordance with the teachings 
of nature than those of our present medi- 
cal professors. . 

Hippocrates, 500 years before the 
Christian era, is recognized by common 
consent as the true ‘‘father of medicine.” 
He it was who first undertook to collect 
the fragmentary knowledge of his time 
and restore it to something of order. He 
classified and described diseases, investi- 
gated their causes, and adopted remedies 
for the removal of these causes. By the 
force of a great intellect, he conferred 
upon medical study so much dignity that 
even the learned of our day do not hesi- 
tate to quote him, if not as authority, at 
least as a teacher whose suggestions are 
worthy of earnest consideration. With 
him, it is claimed, medicine began its 
career as a science ; but unlike Archi- 
medes, Newton, Lavoisier, his right to 
the position of discoverer and father has 
been disputed by thousands who have 
denied his principles and rejected many 
of his practices. His discription of disease 
in its more common forms, was remark- 
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ably correct, but of its nature he was 
scarcely more ignorant than are his suc- 
cessors of the present day. His practice 
was in some respects even better than 
theirs, and his success, we have reason 
to believe, corresponded. He knew 
nothing of the deadly compounds which 
chemistry furnishes to-day—the mineral 
salts, acids and oxides, which have since 
given to medicine an uneviable notori- 
ety ; but was restricted in his materia 
medica to the products of the vegetable 
world. He employed in his practice 
purgation, sweating, diuretics, injec- 
tions, with bleeding, ointments, plasters, 
etc., but we find him frequently in ad- 
vance of the modern practitioner in that 
he kept constantly in view the true ob- 
ject of the physician, viz., to remove 
obstructions to, and supply the condi- 
tions for, nature’s operations. 

After Hippocrates, there is nothing 


worthy of note for some three hundred 
years, when the first regular physician, 
Arcagathus became a practitioner of 
medicine in Rome. Unfortunately for 
him, but no doubt well for the people, 
he had too much confidence in his reme- 
dies, his practice illustrating his confid- 
ence, and his patients died, and Rome 
was aroused to prohibit the practice of 
medicine by law. For more than a 
hundred years Rome was consequent- 
ly without a physician, but as ‘the 
once proud mistress of the world,” 
grown lofty by her conquests, and rich 
in all the arts of wanton pleasure, she 
began to decay in the first requisites of 
a great empire, a vigorous manhood, the 
art of the physician became a recognized 
desideratum, and soon again the sects 
were almost as numerous as those of their 
nineteenth century successors. 
Rost. WALTER, M. D. 
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WHAT WE SHOULD EAT, 


LATE writer sums up the argu- 
ment in favor of vegetarianism 
as follows : 

There is certainly a preponderance, 
though by no means unanimity of opin- 
ion among medical men in favor of a 
mixed diet ; and though they have roth- 
ing whatever in the way of conclusive 
proof to bring forward, yet the mere 
weight of their opinion is naturally a 
great obstacle to the progress of vegeta- 
rian ideas. It is, in fact, a question on 
which no absolutely precise or scientific 
testimony can be forthcoming; it can 
not be proved one way or the other by 
any theoretical arguments, but must be 
left to the decision of that one infallible 
criterion — practical experience. All 
that food reformers ask is, that their 
system may have a fair trial ; that being 
granted, they are confident that the rec- 
ognition of the great practical benefit 
which results from the adoption of a 
fleshless diet must in the end triumph 
over all preconceived ideas. It is the 


old story of the temperance movement 
over again; a reform which at first 
meets with nothing but scorn and ridi- 
cule, which is condemned by doctors as 
unscientific and impossible, is found on 
trial to be not only perfectly practicable 
and feasible, but in the highest degree 
beneficial and salutary. Thusit is now 
with vegetarianism ; hundred who have 
tried it will bear witness (as I myself 
can, after five years’ experience) to the 
immense benefit which the bodily health 
derives from this simple and frugal 
method of living, which has none of the 
exciting and stimulating qualities of 
flesh food, but induces a calm, strong 
and equable habit of body, together with 
far clearer and more vigorous powers of 
mind. In short, let those of my readers 
who have a will, try for a month or two 
the reformed method of diet, and they 
will soon learn to smile at the admoni- 
tion of chemists and doctors. 

I said that I regarded this question, 
the physical aspect of vegetarianism, as 
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one that can never be settled by any 
scientific authority, but only by practi- 
cal experience. But I by no means 
meant to imply that the weight of scien- 
tific authority is entirely against the ad- 
vocates of food reform—on the contrary, 
though the majority of the medical men 
of the present day are hostile to vegeta- 
rian doctrines, there is very weighty tes- 
timony borne by Linnzus, Cuvier, Ray, 
and a host of later authorities as to the 
frugivorous nature of man; the teeth, 
which are so often foolishly alluded to, 
as an indication of our carnivorous ori- 
gin, have been shown again and .again 
to be wholly unlike those of the carniv- 
ora ; whereas the apes, who are nearest 
to man in bodily structure, are acknowl- 
edged to be frugivorous. Again, though 
ferocity is certainly a characteristic of 
the carnivora, it should not be forgotten 
that strength is chiefly found in the 
vegetable feeders; the elephant and 
rhinoceros build up their mighty frames 
without the assistance of flesh-food ; the 
horse, the ox, and all the domestic ani- 
mals whose strength is serviceable to 
man, are by nature vegetarians; in 
short, there are innumerable indications 
of the fact that the purest, most whole- 
some and most nourishing food for man 
may be obtained direct from the bounti- 
ful hand of nature, without any admix- 
ture of blood and slaughter. There are 
innumerable indications of this, though, 
as I said before, there is no absolute 


theoretic proof; and for this reason I 
must end as I began, by asking my 
readers to take the word of no medical 
man on this subject, but to study it and 
try it for themselves. 

The third advantage claimed by vege- 
tarians for their system is one about 
which there is happily no doubt what- 
ever. It is anindisputable fact that an 
enormous saving is effected by the disuse 
of flesh-food, and this isa consideration 
which is becoming more and more urgent 
and important, at a time when our food 
supply is giving rise to the gravest anx- 
iety. Every householder knows to his 
cost that the butcher’s bill is the most 
serious item of the weekly account, and 
the annual cost to the nation of breeding, 
rearing, transit and slaughtering of ani- 
mals is something immense. All this 
expense must be avoided if we were only 
content to draw our food direct from the 
vegetable world, instead of first trans- 
forming it into an inferior animal. An 
abundance of cheap and wholesome 
food is always within our reach, but 
unfortunately, the majority of us prefer 
to starve in the midst of plenty, and to 
spend on the useless and questionable 
luxury of flesh-meat the hardly-earned 
sum which might purchase an ample 
supply of vegetarian fare that will grace 
the table of royalty. If only for its econ- 
omy, food reform is well worthy of the 
serious consideration of all earnest and 
hard-working men. 


a 


DISEASED 


WRITER in the Manufacturer 
and Builder gives some very 
pertinent advice on this subject : 

In the numerous speculations as to the 
variety of ways and channels through 
which the germs of contagious disease 
may be disseminated, there is one to 
which but little or no importance has 
thus far been attached, but which, never- 
theless, probably plays an important r6le. 
We refer to that universal circulating 


MONEY. 


medium—money. It passes impartially 
from the hand of the millionaire into that 
of the beggar, constantly circulating 
through every class and condition of so- 
ciety. The person of fastidious tastes, 
who will turn from his path rather than 
risk coming into actual contact with 
others of uncleanly dress or person will 
receive, handle and carry in his pocket 
without the slightest symptoms of dis- 
gust, or perhaps without giving it a 
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thought, money that has thousands of 
times passed through hands or reposed 
in pockets whose contact he would deem 
to be pollution 

In respect to the dangers that may 
arise from this cause, paper money 1s un- 
doubtedly more to be feared than coin, 
and the indescribably filthy appearance 
of much of that which is seen in circula- 
tion is familiar to all who read this 
That the handling of such nasty stuff is 
often fraught with serious danger, no 
sensible person can doubt. It would be 
well if the system said to be in vogue in 
certain countries of Europe, of destroy- 
ing every note that comes into the banks 
and issuing new ones in their stead were 
practiced with us, though even this 
would only to some extent lessen and 
not do away with the danger. 

But though paper currency is the most 
to be feared on the score of communica- 
ting disease, coin is by no means free 
from danger of the same kind. It has 
been shown that the blackish coating, 


which may be seen in the recesses and 
in the milled edges of coins that have 
been in circulation for a short time, con- 
sists of organic filth which when intro- 
duced into distilled water and examined 
under the microscope was found to be 
swarming with bacteria and fungi. 

We are not sanguine enough to ex- 
pect that our readers shall decline to 
touch or handle the stuff, for the reasons 
here pointed out, but we can not refrain 
from uttering our protest against the 
unutterable nastiness, of which many 
persons are guilty who would feel them- 
selves deeply insulted at any insinuation 
of a lack of refinement or good breeding, 
of placing paper currency or coin in the 
mouth for temporary convenience, while 
making change or the like. This most 
disgusting habit is, singularly enough, 
confined almost exclusively to woman- 
kind, and is an act of thoughtlessness 
which, if any who read this ever prac- 
ticed, we feel sure they will never do 
again. . 





MACARONI. 


HAT Italians are very fond of this 
product of their industry can not 

be wondered at as it isa food that pleases 
even an enemy of hygiene. The word 
‘‘macaroni” is taken from the dialectic 
Italian maccare ‘‘to bruise or crush.” 
The article is a preparation of wheat 
originally peculiar to Italy, where it is 
an article of food of national importance. 
Different forms of the same substance 
are known as vermicelli, pasta or Italian 
paste, taglioni, fanti, etc. These are all 
prepared from the hard, semi-translucent 
varieties of wheat which are largely cul- 
tivated in the south of Europe, and 
known by the Italians as grano duro. 
These wheats are much richer in gluten 
and other nitrogenous compounds than 
the soft or tender wheats and their prep- 
arations are more easily preserved which 
makes them more suitable for these 
pastes. They are made in various fan- 
ciful forms in a uniform manner, from 


a granular meal commercially known as 
semolina. This semolina being thor- 
oughly mixed into a stiff brown paste 
with hot water is forced by a powerful 
plunger through the perforated head of 
a cylinder into the various forms re- 
quired. After this, the product is dried 
up rapidly by hanging up in long sticks 
or tubes over wooden rods in heated 
apartments, through which currents of 
air are driven. It is only genuine mac- 
aroni rich in gluten which can be dried 
in this way ; the spurious, made of poor 
flour and colored artificially, will not 
hold together. Hence, when we find 
macaroni which shows that it has been 
dried in the described manner, we are 
sure of its genuineness. 

True macaroni shows the mark of the 
flattened rods over which it has been 
hung to dry, is never mouldy on the 
inner side and does not crack or split as 
does the imitation which has been laid 
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out flat todry. It has a soft, yellowish 
color, is rough in texture, elastic and 
breaks with a smooth, glassy fracture. 
In boiling it swells up to twice its orig- 
inal size without becoming pasty or ad- 
hesive, maintaining always its original 
tubular form without either rupture or 
collapse. It can be kept any length of 
time without alteration or deterioration, 
and is a most nutritious and healthful 
article of food. Many imitations are 
made in France, Germany and the United 


States, the best of which are made of 
common flour enriched by the addition 
of gluten. 

The proper way to cook macaroni says 
an eminent Italian chef— is to take a 
quarter of a pound of macaroni and suf- 
ficient water to cover; the water must 
be boiling before the macaroni is put in, 
and must be kept so while cooking for 
twenty minutes, stirring occasionally. 
Salt a very little, strain, and serve with 
tomato sauce or milk sauce. 








The Recent California Volca- 
mo.—Eprror PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL,— 
In a late issue of the yourNAL, is an article 
headed ‘California Volcanoes” giving an ac- 
count of one reported to have been active 
as late as 1850, stating ‘‘it was noted at 
the time, or soon after, by both Dr. Trask and 
Dr. Hartness in a communication to the 
California Academy of Science.” As there 
is an error in this statement it may be well 
to correct it. 

In 1851 I was in that region of country 
in the discharge of my duties as Commis- 
sioner to make treaties with the Indians; 
and saw the volcano inaction. At first I 
supposed it was signal fires of the Indians, 
they were then numerous and hostile. 
Some yéars subsequently, looking over “‘ Hit- 
tel’s work on California,” it was stated that 
there were no active volcanoes in the State. 
I informed him of my discovery. He pub- 
lished an article inthe Alta California (of 
which he was one of the Editors) calling 
for information, whether any one had seen 
an active volcano in the State. It was final- 
ly answered by a published statement that 
a party had seen and visited an active vol- 
ecano in 1851 giving the location; one of 
the party had his boots burnt in the flow- 
ing lava. The location was the same of 
which I had informed Mr. Hittel. The 
names and residences of the observers were 
appended to the report. Hittel then pub- 
lished an article in the same paper headed 
** Wozencraft’s Volcano.” 

It was twenty years subsequent to my 
discovery (at least) that Dr. Hartness made 
the discovery of the evidences of a recently 
active volcano. The matter was duly 
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placed before the California Academy of 
Science. Mr. Hittel republished the old 
article with my name at the head as the dis- 
coverer, Consequently Dr. Hartness was 
then apprised of the fact,if he did not 
know it before , and could not have been 
ignorant of it when he volunteered the in- 
formation to Captain Dutton and gave him 
to understand that he had discovered it. I 
have no particular desire to have my name 
attached to a volcano, or any other puffing 
establishment. Nor do I claim any merit 
in the discovery. I was not looking for a 
volcano, had not lost any, but as my long, 
hard name was attached to it, and as it may 
be the only means by which it may be trans- 
mitted to posterity, I desire it to remain 
where Mr. Hittel placed it. Please to pub- 
lish this, that simple justice may be done, 
and oblige, very respectfully yours. 
0. M. WOZENCRAFT, M. D. 
Washington, D C., March 14, 1886. 


The Russian Marsh Improve- 
ment.—The engineering undertaking, in 
which Russia has been engaged is so exten- 
sive as to secure special designation on the 
ordinary map of Europe. Situated on the 
Russo-Polish confines, the Pinsk marshes 
have become famous in Russian history as 
a refuge for all manner of romantic char- 
acters, and have remained an irreclaimable 
wilderness in the midst of a prosperous 
corn-growing region up to within the last 
few years. In 1870 the Russian Govern- 
ment first took in hand seriously the aboli- 
tion of this wild expanse, which, owing to 
being perpetually more or less submerged 
and covered with a jungle growth of forest, 
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prevented not only communication between 
the Russian districts on either side, but also 
between Russia and Austro-Germany. Con- 
sequently a large staff of engineering officers 
and several thousand troops were drafted 
into the region, and these have been en- 
gaged on the undertaking since. Up to the 
present moment about four million acres 
have been reclaimed, thanks to the con- 
struction of several thousand miles of ditches 
and of canals so broad as to be navigable 
for barges of several hundred tons burden. 
Just now the engineers are drawing up 
the programme for next year, which 
comprises the drainage of 350,000 acres 
by means of the constitution of 120 
miles of ditches and canals. Of the four 
million acres already reclaimed, 600,000 
acres consisted of sheer bog which have been 
converted into good meadow land, 900,000 
acres of ‘‘ forest tangle,” which have been 
prepared fur timber purposes by cutting 
down all the underwood and thinning the 
trees ; 500,000 acres of good forest land— 
forest oases in the midst of the marshes— 
hitherto inaccessible, but which have been 
connected more or less with navigable 
canals and thereby with the distant markets, 
and finally 2,000,000 acres have been thrown 
open to cultivation, although only 120,000 
acres have been actually occupied up to now. 
Besides making the canals and ditches, the 
engineers have built 179 bridges, bored 152 
wells from forty feet to eighty feet deep, and 
425 from twenty feet to forty feet, and have 
made a survey of 20,000 square miles of 
country hitherto unmapped. When their 
task is finished, Russia will have effaced 
from the map of Europe one of the oldest 
and toughest bits of savage nature on the 
continent, and a few years will suffice to 
render the Pinsk marshes undistinguishable 
from the rest of the cultivated region of the 
sources of the Dnieper. 


The Glacier of Alaska. — This 
glacier is said to be moving at the rate of a 
quarter of a mile per annum. The front 
presents a wall of ice five hundred feet in 
thickness ; its breadth varies from three to 
ten miles, and its length is about a hundred 
and fifty miles. Almost every quarter of an 
hour hundreds of tons of ice in large blocks 
fall into the sea, which they agitate in the 
most violent manner. The waves are said 
to be such as to toss about the largest ves- 
sels, which approach the glacier, as if they 


were small boats. The ice is extremely pure 
and dazzling to the eye; it has tints of the 
lightest blue as well as of the deepest indi- 
go. The top is very rough and broken, 
forming small hills and even chains of 
mountains in miniature. This immense 
mass of ice, said to be more than an 
average of a thousand feet thick, advances 
daily toward the sea. It is not necessary 
for Americans to cross the Atlantic to see 
glaciers; they have them at home, and 
grand enough for the wonder seeker. 


Extent of Bible Distribution.— 
A friend of Christian philanthropy gives 
us the following facts concerning the enor- 
mous growth of four Christian enterprises. 

The London Religious Tract Society was 
organized in 1799; the British and Foreign 
Bible Society came into existence in 1804; 
The American Bible Society began in 1816; 
The American Tract Society commenced in 
1825. These four great Catholic societies, 
two in England and two in America, and 
respectively 87, 82, 70 and 61 years old, 
make together 300 years; divided by four 
we have seventy-five years, as the average 
age of each; and these four societies have 
each, by average, received over $1,000 a 
day during their entire existence. 

Together their money receipts are over 
$112,000,000 in this the nineteenth century. 
The two Tract Societies, estimating their 
entire issues, have reached an average equal 
to about one two page tract, for every in- 
habitant now living on the globe. The two 
Bible societies, since the middle of this cen- 
tury, 1850, have averaged for thirty-six 
years, an issue of over 10,000 copies for each 
business day, while their issues for 1885 were 
more than 17,000 copies a day. Over 150, 
000,000 copies of all sizes have gone forth 
from these two sources during the nineteenth 
century. There are seventy other Bible 
societies, among the different nationalities 
of earth. 


The Mithriac-Zoroastrian Wor- 
ship.—The curiosities of Mithriac worship 
at ancient Rome leads Orazio Marucchi, in 
the October (1885) Nuova Antologia, to a 
discussion of the prevalence in the Eternal 
City of this singular Oriental faith, so spiri- 
tual in its tenets, so remote from the gross 
polytheism of the all-too-hospitable Roman 
pantheon. This was a form of Mazdeism 
founded by Zoroaster, with the Zendavesta 
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asitssacred book. The religion of Zoroaster 
revolved about two supreme incarnations, 
Ormuzd (light) and Ahriman (darkness), 
between which as mediator intervened 
Mithras, the theos ek petras, who was be- 
lieved to be generated as a flash of light 
from the contact of colliding bits of stone. 
He it was who offered the propitiatory sac- 
rifice, and in his honor Zoroaster established 
a symbolic cavern, as image of the world, 
within which this expiatory offering was to 
take place: From this arose the custom of 
celebrating the mysteries of Mithras in grot- 
toes, and of representing Mithras himself 
within the symbolic cavern. This Eastern 
superstition soon penetrated to the West, 
and its rapid spread was especially due to 
such favors of the Orient as Heliogabalus 
and Aurelian; whence, long before, Horace 
had said, ‘‘ Jamdudum in Tiberim defluxit 
Orontes.” Mithreea, or tempies of Mithras, 
soon abounded not only in Rome but in 
Hungary, Transylvania, the Tyrol, France, 
and even Germany. A remarkable Mith- 
reum was discovered at Ostia in 1860. The 
worship was accompanied by curious de- 
velopments. The great Christian doctor, 
St. Jerome, records that successive stages 
of the Mithriac initiation went by the name 
of crows, mysteries, soldiers, lions, Persians, 
runners of the sun, and fathers, every one 
of which was accompanied by special and 
mysterious ceremonies. Soon these rites 
associated with themselves, or rather assimi- 
lated, certain symbols and elements of the 
Christian religion; imitations of the Chris- 
tian rites of baptism and the communion 
were attested by Tertullian to exist; and 
finally Mithracism became the great rival of 
Christianity among the enlightened Romans, 
now ripe for a new religion. The supersti- 
tion flourished luxuriantly till the year 392 
after which it was proscribed by edict of 
Theodosius. 


Where Was Christopher Col- 
umbus Born ?—Seven cities contended 
for the honor of having given birth to Ho- 
mer. There are as many claimants, says 
the Paris Figaro, for the glory of Christo- 
pher Columbus — Genoa, Oneglia, Boggi- 
asco, Savano and several others. A new 
pretender is none other than the town of 
Calvi, Corsica. Christopher Columbus was 
not a Genoese, but a Corsican. It is to the 
Abbe Casanova, a learned investigator, that 
the honor is due of having called a halt to 


what threatened to become soon the pre- 
scription of the ages. This nineteenth cen- 
tury Benedictine has consecrated his whole 
life to the accomplishment of this great 
work; the old archives of the Italian Re- 
publics, the dusty registers of the libraries 
of the Renaissance have at last yielded up 
the secret that race spirit has kept hidden 
so long. Corsica, subjected or rather in a 
state of rebellion against Genoese domina- 
tion before, during and after the fifteenth 
century sought no other glory than to be 
found on the battle-field, under its heroes, 
the Ornanos and Sampieros, while the Abbe 
Casanovas of the day taught their country- 
men that their highest good was to die 
bravely. 

The most serene Republic, always on the 
lookout for gain, appropriated Christopher 
Columbus. The jewel was an ample com- 
pensation for the tribute which little Cor- 
sica stoutly refused to pay. The piece of 
robbery passed unobserved all the more eas- 
ily as the town of Calvi, to which Genoa 
had left its magistrates, its customs, and a 
certain autonomy, had ended by content- 
edly accepting the Genoese domination. 
Whence the famous inscription still carved 
over its gate: ‘* Civitas Calvi semper fidelis.” 
A citizen of Calvi, especially if he brought 
any prestige to the Republic, was appropri- 
ated without ceremony, and the confiscation 
of the great sailor by letters patent, so to 
speak, chimed in harmoniously with the 
character of that commercial and specula- 
tive people. The little town of Calvi, now 
making preparation for the celebration of 
this great centenary, will at last see its name 
redeemed from an unjust oblivion. Perched 
on a rock, on the west coast of the island, 
Calvi was long deemed impregnable. Nel- 
son thought it worth his while to come and 
attack it in person, and lost an eye for his 
pains. The English succeeded in capturing 
it, but the Corsicans beat them out of it 
again. In the clear autumn evenings one 
can see from the summit of its citadel the 
dim outlines of the shore of the Continent 
and the spurs of the Maritime Alps. 


Moral Teaching in the Public 
Schools. — The April meeting of the 
Academy of Anthropology was held in 
Brooklyn, April 6th. The principal topic 
of discussion was set furth ina paper by 
Rev. George 8. Payson, which was read by 
Pres. Thwing, in which the writer said : 
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**Common schools — free, universal and 
compulsory —are the very foundation of a 
republic—the mould for national character ; 
but the system has become unchristian, 
non-religious, scarcely recognizing the exis- 
tence of God. So far as its manuals go “‘it 
is a godless system.” In this respect it must 
be purified, and if it can not be it would be 
better to abolish it. Since neutrality in 
religion is an impossibility, these non-relig- 
ious schools must be classed as positively 
irreligious, educating our youth in the feel- 
ing that religion is a matter of no conse- 
quence, if not giving a decided bent toward 
agnosticism and atheism.” He next argues 
that there should be a change in the curri- 
culum of the schools so as to admit of a 
system of religious, non-sectarian teaching. 
This is the one thing wanting — the one thing 
needful. ‘‘In the Empire State no fewer 
than 740,000 children of school age, nearly 
one-half of our future citizens, are not re- 
ceiving any religious instruction from the 
churches, and in the schools where they re- 
ceive compulsory education, they are re- 
ceiving a positive tendency toward indiffer- 
ence to religious neglect, not to say con- 
tempt of religion.” The subject can not be 
safely left to the family or to the church. 
Parents, in the great majority of cases, need 
religious training as much as their chil- 
dren. The Sunday-school system of in- 
struction he considers inefficient, and must 
continue so as long as the day schools ex- 
haust the mental vigor of the scholars. The 
objections to sectarian schools are insupera- 
ble for these reasons: They would not reach 
a large number of the children; they would 
check the intellectual progress of the coun- 
try; turn every day schools into polemical 
gymnasiums; largely increase taxation; in 
many rural districts it would be impossible 
for the sectarian to contend with the State 
school in the breadth of its instruction ; the 
sectarian school has been tried, and it has 
failed. If the family and the Church can 
not do this work, it must be done by the 
State.” 

Mr. Payson would have the Christian re- 
ligion, if possible, taught in the public 
schools for the reason that this is a Chris- 
tian country and has been repeatedly so 
declared by our highest judicial minds. The 
Bible ought, is his conviction, to be studied 
in the free schools. Its perfunctory reading 
is not enough. Its study might be made 
optional, but its lessons should be continu- 


ally referred to as of supreme importance. 
In the discussion that followed, Dr. 
Eltinge insisted upon the necessity of @ 
liberal system that would not discriminate 
between the well-to-do and poorest classes ; 
and while he fully appreciated the difficulty 
of finding a common ground for religious 
training, the necessity for some kind of 
moral teaching was too apparent to escape 
the notice of any one. Dr. Drayton spoke 
from some statistics drawn from both north- 
ern and southern states showing that com- 
mon school education had not accomplished 
the purpose its early promoters expected, im 
diminishing vice and crime; that the pro- 
portion of offenders against the laws was 
even greater in those states where the free- 
school system was widely extended than 
in those states having a high ratio of illiter- 
acy. The intellect of children was devel- 
oped by the popular method of education 
while their moral nature was left to chance 
impressions. Dr. Edward Beecher said 
that true popular development largely de- 
pended upon moral and religious training, 
and some method must be devised for asso- 
ciating the development of the moral ehar- 
acter of the young. The Rev. Mr. Chester 
and Prof. Cuthberson also spoke at some 
length on the subject. H. 8. D. 


The End of the World.—So many 
prophecies of the world’s end have failed of 
late that it would be supposed that the 
prophets would be discouraged, but here is: 
another as old as Mother Shipton’s. 

The following prophecy concerning the 
destruction of the world was made, it is: 
said by Nostradamus, the celebrated Frencle 
astrologer who died in 1566: ‘Quand 
George Dieu crucifiera, Que Marc le rem 
suscitera, et que Saint Jean le portera; La 
fin du monde arrivera.” Which means that 
the world will come to an end when the 
feast of St. George falls on Good Friday, 
the feast of St. Mark on Easter, and Corpus: 
Christi day on St. John’s day. Such is the 
case this year. 


The Indians of Alaska are skillfuli 
silversmiths, and their silver bracelets are im 
demand, A lame workman is in special re- 
pute; he sells dozens of bracelets at good 
prices on the arrival of each steamer. This: 
Indian is a very rapid workman; from m 
piece of coin he will make a beautifully 
chased ring in an hour or so with his rude 
tools. 
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NATURAL DEATH. 

Natural death is to die sweetly, with- 
out a sob, a struggle orasigh. It is the 
resuit of a Yong life of uninterrupted 
health ; of along life of ‘‘ temperance 
in all things,” and such a death should 
be one of the ends and aims of every 
human being, so that we may not only 
live long, but in that long life, be able to 
do much for men and much for God. 
The love of life is a universal instinct ; 
life is a duty ; its peril or neglecta crime. 
We are placed on earth for a pur- 
pose ; that purpose can be none other 
than to give us an opportunity of doing 
good to ourselves and others ; and to be 
anxious to be “off duty” sooner than 
God wills, is no indication of true piety. 
The good man has one ruling, ever- 
present, desire, and that is to live as long 
on the earth as his Maker pleases, and 
while living to do the utmost he can to 
benefit and bless mankind, and to accom 
plish a long, active and useful life, The 
study how to preserve and promote a 
high degree of bodily health is indis- 
pensable. And it seems to have been 
ordained by a Providence both kind and 
wise, as a reward of a temperate life, that 
such a life should be largeiy extended ; 
that its decline should be as calm as a 
summer's evening ; as gentle as the babe 
sleeps itself away on its mother’s bosom. 
—Exchange. 











This beautiful consummation of a well- 
spent life involves far more than we can 
fairly understand. The moralist usually 
sets it before us as a possibility within the 
reach of most of us, and enjoins the 
zealous performance of duty, living at 
the same time in accordance with Christ- 
ian philosophy and ‘‘near to nature’s 
heart.” But how is it when we con- 
sider the stern facts of human nature? 
‘* A long life of uninterrupted health,” 
for how many does this seem probable ? 
Ordinarily the child is born handicapped 
for the race by some constitutional de- 
fect. Even many of the men and 
women who have reached their nine- 
tieth year were puny and weak as chil- 
dren, but care and good sense in thcir 
training enabled them to triumph finally 
over physical infirmities and in matu- 
rity they became strong, were able by 
a prudent regard to the needs of their 
organization to preserve a fair degree of 
health. 

Balance of organization, or a harmon- 
ious adjustment of the nutritive com- 
pensations to brain and body, isa prime 
factor in that relative condition we call 
health ; and it is a most interesting study 
to note the phenomena of this relative 
condition as presented by different per- 
sons. My asthmatic friend, seventy- 
five years old and still attending to the 
daily requirements of his counting room, 
tells me to-day that he ‘‘almost strangled 
last night,” yet he has been down town 
hard at work for several hours, and feels 
Mr. T. 
whom I meet on the way to his desk 


now bright and comfortable. 


with punctilious regularity, tells me for 
the twentieth time that he ‘‘ coughed 
nearly all the blessed night, and his 
chest is very sore,” and after a few min- 
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utes’ chat he bids me good morning, ex- 
ecuting as he does so a sprightly turn 
on his heel that makes me forget his 
sixty odd years and credit him with false 
pretenses on the consumption topic. I 
think of Carlyle’s long contest with dys- 
pepsia, and Cornaro’s “early decline,” 
and of other veterans who lived to a 
great age and died peacefully without the 
‘‘yninterrupted health,” while they 
were certainly ‘‘ temperate in all things” 
but the condemnation of evil. 

A high and noble purpose steadily 
kept in view has much to do with keep- 
ing that balance of organization that so 
much contributes to longevity. One 
man, to be sure, has the instinct of mere 
living stronger than another, and so 
may endure more physical trials than 
another, but the effect of high moral 
purpose is, we think, greater in promot- 
ing length of days than the mere vital 
instinct. The man who lives selfishly, 
allows his propensities to control in his 
conduct, has not the prospect of living 
as long as another whosubordinates his 
propensities, making them the servants 
of intellect and the moral faculties, al- 
though the former may have a strouer 
body apparently, and his Vitativeness be 
larger. Mere desire to live is not neces- 
sarily followed by long life, but honest 
living in view of the obligations that rest 
upon us as men apd women, and the 
cultivation of health as an instrument- 
ality in carrying out our moral pur- 
poses, have a positive effect upon the 
continuance of the spirit in its physical 
case. Peter Cooper was for many years 
an invalid, and yet active and earn- 
est to the close of his ninety-third year 
in the performance of his philanthropic 


«vork for the poor young men and young 


women of New York. Who can doubt 
that his great aims prolonged his stay 
on earth many years, and helped him 
to die so gently and peacefully ? 
DECAYING PROGRESS ! ! 

THE recent death of Desbarolles, the 
French palmist or diviner by the lines 
of the hand, has excited some comment, 
and sundry writers have found it con- 
venient to lug in disparaging references 
to Gall and Spurzheim, as if there were 





anything in common between those great 
anatomists and a clever speculator in 
popular credulity, such as the author of 
Les Mysteres de la Main (The mysteries 
of the hand) was. 

We are informed by these newspaper 
men that the art of palmistry has de- 
cayed, and in like manner the phrenol- 
ogy of Gall and Spurzheim is dying out. 
About sixty years ago Mr. Jeffrey of 
Edinburgh made asimilar statement with 
regard to the phrenological system, not- 
withstanding that it had learned advo- 
cates in every prominent city of Ger- 
many, France, Holland, Italy and Great 
Britain, many of whom, like Otto, Fos- 
sati, Broussais and Elliottson, were de- 


livering courses of lectures on the sub- _ 


ject in the leading medical schools and 
elsewhere. 

Usually our newspaper writers are 
credited with more than average sharp- 
ness of perception, but it would appear 
that some of them are in a state of obliv- 
iousness as regards the movements in 
the world of mental science, or they 
would not assume that the few unhappy 
mountebanks, who go about offering to 
measure a character fora quarter, rep- 
resent the present status of phrenology 
any more than they would estimate the 
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position of medicine and surgery by the 
swarms of quacks and imposters in 
every thickly-settled place. We could 
name at this writing over thirty respect- 
able and efficient men who lecture and 
teach the principles of Phrenology, and 
find acceptance with the better classes. 
Besides, the Institute of Phrenology re- 
ceives a recognition from the public at 
large whenever its doors are opened, or 
its lecturers mount the platform, that 
indicates the existence of an interest 
that is far from moribund. 

To us the future seems very promising, 
for the principles of phrenology are bet- 
ter known among educated people than 
ever before. What is true phrenology 
is being learned and appreciated by the 
thoughtful, whereas before various sorts 
of factitious and erratic notions had 
been extensively floated, with the aid of 
the platform and press, as the doctrines 
of Gall and his disciples. 

If a system can be said to be decaying 
in proportion to the growth of its ac- 
ceptance by the people, then Phrenology 
is going down hill with a rapidity quite 
satisfactory to its friends. 

en 

A BRIEF SYSTEM OF WRITING 

DEMANDED. 

THE number of persons affected to 
some degree with writer’s cramp, or pen 
palsy, is very large and increasing. To 
be sure, the trouble is caused frequently 
by other movements of the hand than 
those required in writing, and back of 
the perhaps excessive strain on the dig- 
ital muscles is an unsound constitution- 
al state to which, in most cases, the intel- 
ligent physician refers this nerve disor- 
der. Yet the fact that so many people 
who earn their living by the use of 


the pen are rendered almost helpless by 
it for a longer or shorter -time, should 
compel more general attention to one 
pressing want of our civilization, viz: a 
shorter method of letter and word ex- 
pression in writing and printing than 
that in common use. 

A rapid penman can write about thir- 
ty-two words in a minute. Do we realize 
fairly the amount of hand movement 
that requires ? the many rapid contrac- 
tions and relaxations of the delicate fin- 
ger muscles as the pen moves up and 
down, backward and forward, obliquely, 
in a circle, etc., to form the several 
letters? One who has looked into the 
matter estimates that to write thirty-two 
words of average size, the pen must tra- 
verse the distance of sixteen feet. Six- 
teen curves or turns of the pen are made 
in writing an average word ; so if one is 
writing at the rate of thirty words a min- 
ute, he will make 480 turnsin each min- 
ute; in an hour, 28,800; in a day of 
only five hours, 144,000 ; in a year of 
300 such days, 43,200,000. The man, 
therefore, who made 1,000,000 strokes 
with his pen was not at all remarkable. 
Many men—newspaper writers, for in- 
stance—make 4,000,000. Here we have 
in the aggregate a mark 300 miles long 
to be traced on paper by such a writer im 
a year. 

The development of shorthand, or 
stenography, indicates the side from 
which an improvement in our writing 
methods should be expected, and we 
think, did the masses of the people know 
the advantage of a good system of 
phonographic shorthand, they would 
demand its general introduction. Take 
the word method forexample. To write 
this in the usval way requires at least 
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twenty up and down movements of the 
pen. In shorthand but five movements 
write it in the fullest outline, while in 
easy, abbreviated style two are sufficient, 
in correspondence with the two syllables 
that compose the word. A greater gain 
is seen when longer words are used for 
comparison, For instance the word 
disturbance requires thirty-four move- 
ments in the ordinary hand, but in short- 
hand but six or three are needed accord- 
ing as the full or abbreviated style is 
used, and it should be mentioned that to 
the practiced phonographer the abbrevi- 
ated style is even more easily read than 
that with full consonants. 

A few years ago the writer made a 
short tour in Europe, and wherever he 
might be used his knowledge of short- 
hand in making notes, being able in a 
minute’s time to put down an item with 
enough of detail for any future use that 
was probable. In this way without the 
slightest inconvenience and at no loss 
of time several vest-pocket note-books 
were filled with gleanings (quite inde- 
pendent of the “guide books”) that 
would prove a sufficient basis for two 
ordinary printed books of travel. This 
would have been impossible had I been 
compelled to write my notes in the old 
ionghand. 

Introduce a system of writing that 
will save three-fourths of the labor and 
time of workers at the desk and the 
Jarger proportion of cases of writer’s 
cramp will disappear, while the status 
of society in morals and intellect will be 
substantially elevated. 


———— ~\ 


A PROPOS THE STRIKES. 
THE great movements in labor East 
and West can not be passed over with- 





out acomment. We know that impor- 
tant interests suffer by strikes, that the 
entire community sustains loss that may 
be irreparable, yet we believe that re- 
sults are to be reached finally that will 
prove of general benefit. Fundamentally 
the working-men and working-women 
have right on their side, however much 
they may err in the measures that are 
put into execution to secure for them a 
more favorable relation to their employ- 
ers and to capital. Every intelligent 
observer knows that the tendency of 
capital, organized as it is to such a vast 
extent in this country, has been toward 
a sort of imperialism ; railway and man- 
ufacturing corporations have grown 
rich and powerful enough to control 
national and state legislation to an ex- 
traordinary degree, and as a rule we do 
not find them actuated by motives of phi- 
lanthropy or generosity, or sympathy ; 
the general aim is to extend the field of 
their operations, to enlarge the possibil- 
ity of gain, without regard to the in- 
justice or injury that may be done to 
communities or individuals. To the 
working-man, the employe, whose labor 
is the source of the gain, but little con- 
sideration is accorded beyond his fitness 
as an instrumentality to further the great 
designs of capital. This is one of the 
sore points in the relations of capital and 
labor, and usually comes prominently 
to the surface in a contest. 

When the time comes that the work- 
ing-man shall receive equal considera- 
tion with the capitalist at the bar of the 
court-room and legislative-hall, the dif- 
ferences now so often arising, and the 
strikes that threaten consequences dire 
will no longer have a reason for devel- 
opment, 
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Questions oF “GENERAL INTEREST,” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 

To Our conrrisutors. It will greatly aid the 
editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, if our 
contributors generally should observe the following 
rules when writing articles or communications in- 
tended for publication : 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary tocut the page into “ takes” for compos- 
itors, and this can not be done when both sides are 
written upon. 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful in the matter of proper names and quota- 
tions. 

8. Don't write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read it across the case, a distance 
of over two feet, and the editor often wishes to make 
changes or additions, 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about “ Commercial note” size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be brief. People don’t like to read long stories. 
A two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your full name and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. If you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address also. 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better,a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor will receive his early attention if this 
is done. 








Foorsoap.—G. B.—The origin of this term 
in its application to paper is historical and 
interesting enough to be repeated here. 
After Charles I. of England had been exe- 
cuted the new government of which Crom- 
well was the head set to work, and one of 
its aims was to remove everything that 
smacked of royalty. The paper in official 
use up to that time had as a water-mark the 


king’s crown; and when Cromwell was 
asked what should be put in the place of this 
crown, he directed a fool’s cap to be put in 
place of the crown. This was done, and 
when Charles II. ascended the throne of 
England it was at first forgotten te replace 
the cap by something else, and afterward 
the king was afraid to do anything to recall 
things dangerous to touch, and so it was 
neglected, and the fool’s cap may be seen 
as a water-mark on nearly all official papers 
in England. It was also used in America, 
but of late it has disappeared, while the 
word foolscap remains as an indication of @ 
certain size of paper. 


Brovssais AND Detsarte.—Question: In 
the publication ‘‘ Indications of Character ” 
by Prof. Drayton, on the 27th page, refer- 
ence is made to the classification of the head 
into nine species by 8. J. V. Broussais, of 
the University of Paris. Does his classifica- 
tion correspond with the “Criterion” of 
Delsarte, or is it only a coincidence ?—G. 
M. R. 

Answer: We think that Prof. Broussais’ 
division was made long before Delsarte be- 
came known t? the rhetorical world. Brous- 
sais lectured in the University of Paris on 
Phrenology over forty-five years ago, and 
he has been dead about thirty-eight years, 
was not far from seventy when he died. 
Delsarte died six or eight years ago, and 
we think that little or nothing was known 
of his views on oratory or expression until 
within twenty years. 


Prominent Eyxrs.—B.C.—The eye is 
sometimes protruded in conditions of dis- 
ease directly or indirectly related to the or- 
gan. People who are short-sighted, con- 
stitutionally dropsical, or affected by hyper- 
trophy of the membranes, have protruding 
eye-balls, but as a rule their appearance in- 
dicates the abnormal condition. The eye of 
health differs much from the eye of disease, 
and experience enables the observer to dis- 
criminate quickly between them. 

MesmerismM.—G. 8. M.—The mesmeric or 
magnetic power is possessed doubtless by 
everybody in some degree, but its exercise 
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in a form suchas produces the trance in 
others and enables the agent to control their 
actions is limited,we think, to few. Ere long 
perhaps we shall understand the matter bet- 
ter, and be able to cultivate it as we do other 
faculties or powers of mind. 


Tue Measure or Lire.—S. V.—In our 
June number you may expect to read 
an article in which the method of es- 
timating a man’s longevity by certain head- 
marks will be described and illustrated. 
Several other inquiries besides yours will 
be considered in the article. 


Sormenck IN Purenotocy.—J. H.—The 
method pursued by systematic phrenologi- 
cal observers is identical with that of scien- 
tific observers in general. The indications 
of nature are taken, and carefully compared 
and sifted in order to reach a practical con- 
clusion. Many objectors appear to base 
their opposition to phrenology because we 
treat the mind in its relation to brain and 
physiognomy just as a naturalist or geolo- 
gist treats lower animal life, or the earth’s 
crust. We take habit, disposition, senti- 
ment, feeling—character— and trace the re- 
lation with form and quality of structure, 
and endeavor to leave romancing and spec- 
ulation out of the case as much as possible. 
Pursuing the method of Gall and Spurz- 
heim, German and Italian observers have 
formulated a sub-science of Criminality, 
and the large exhibition at Rome recently 
was in illustration of the fact,they insist upon 
it, that the inveterate criminal has a cer- 
tain type of head and brain—the two being 
correspondent. A study of this type shows 
that the savants who have thus formulated 
their principles differ so little from the 
phrenologists that it is not presumption to 
suspect that they have borrowed much from 
the books of disciples of Gall and Spurz- 
heim. 
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Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 

















Psychical Experiences.—Under 
the heading of ‘‘ Presentiment What Good” 
in the March number of the sournat, ‘‘ M. 
G.” asks me if I can keep out of danger by 
being warned. In the January number I 


made the statement that I had been warned 
of danger by impressions. By ‘ impres- 
sions” I did not mean dreams but a fore- 
boding, a feeling of awe, fear or dread, that 
comes over me. I do not remember of 
meeting any danger without being warned 
of its approach. 

Once in the Southern States I started to 
see a friend to spend the night, but an im- 
pression told me not to go. I paid no at- 
tention to the warning any more than to 
call it a mere superstition, and went on. 
After traveling three miles I had come toa 
river which was overflowing its banks, and 
which I must cross to get to the house of 
my friend. I was still impressed that it would 
be better to return, but having gone so far 
I would not now turn back. A path led 
from the road, through the woods, for half 
a mile over logs and high places to a foot- 
bridge. It was late in the evening, and the 
path being covered with water I soon lost it 
and wandered around several hours before 
finding my way out. Wet and shivering I 
hastened to my. friends, but found no one 
at home. As it turned out had I obeyed 
the impression I would have saved myself 
much suffering. 

When a small boy I was impressed not to 
try to cross a river on a log. Not heeding 
the warning I ventured forth, the log gave 
way and I narrowly escaped drowning. 
Another incident: A friend and I went hunt- 
ing grouse, When we arrived at the place 
where they were found we stopped to load 
our guns. A foreboding of danger came 
over me and I said, ‘‘ Tom, don’t go in 
front of my gun to-day. I feel as if some- 
thing is going to happen.” He said, ‘‘I hope 
not.” It began raining and in a few minutes 
he was going to.pass infront of my gun, 
but remembering what I said he turned 
back. Just then in some unaccountable 
way my gun went off. After this the fore- 
boding vanished and I felt no more alarm. 

Once while caring for a park in which a 
university was being built I climbed to the 
top of the building, through the framework, 
to study some birds’ nests. It had been 
raining and I had on a long, oil-cloth coat. 
I was impressed to pull it off, but gave no 
heed till I had been to the top and returned 
to the second story, the impression becom- 
ing stronger all the time. After I had 
pulled off the coat and thrown it down the 
impression of danger left me. Whether 
anything would have befallen me or not 
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I am, of course, unable to state definitely. 

The lady, ‘“‘M. G,” will see that presenti- 
ments like the foregoing are good. I have 
‘been warned of approaching danger, being 
neither able to tell what it was or how to es- 
cape it. Once while looking after stock a 
dreadful foreboding came over me. I was 
walking along, in deep meditation, won- 
dering what was going to occur, when my 
shepherd dog startled me by howling 
strangely at my heels. Looking round I 
saw him standing on his hind feet, his 
mouth frothing, his eyes green and glassy. 
T at once saw that he had an attack of hy- 
drophobia and sprang out of his way. He 
lunged by and began biting everything he 
fame to, among which were thorn bushes. 
The poor creature kept acting this way till 
the fell unconscious. 

Referring to dreams, I can recall only three 
by which I was enabled to escape danger or 
trouble, and in those three the way of es- 
cape was shown. When | have a “ pro- 
phetic dream ” it comes to pass, and I seem 
unable to preventit. I see, however, no 
special benefit in such dreams. While we 
are not able tosee any good in many pre- 
sentiments they show us that there is a 
science or principle yet to be developed, 
which may prove more beneficial than any 
yet expounded. 0. H. BLIS3. 


Dseful to Him.—I have been a reader 
of the Phrenological Journal since January 
*85, and am very much pleased with it; can 
not think too highly of its merits. There is 
a sentiment within the leaves of every num- 
ber that awakens in every wide-awake 
reader a spirit of enthusiasm, ambition or 
energy, and reveals to him a field of im- 
provement heretofore unfathomed. Before 
having your works I was not an observer of 
the laws of health ; but from their reading 
Iwas induced to attempt reform, and pay 
more attention to my health. I have not 
enade as marked a reformation, perhaps, as I 
should, but hope to secure those facilities 
which shall enable me to go on faster in the 
future. I wish indeed that I could more 
fully express my thankfulness for accident- 
ally coming in contact with your publica- 
tions. 

J. 8. M., Franklin Co., Pa. 
PERSONAL. 

¥. Sonumacuer, of Akron, Ohio, famous 

@s a manufacturer of oatmeal, widely known 





as a prohibitionist, and a generous contribu- 
tor to the temperance cause, will have the 
sympathy of many friends on account of his 
recent heavy loss from fire, estimated at over 
$500,000 above the insurance. Itis said 
that he will not employ a man who drinks 
whisky or even beer, and had, when all his 
mills were running, several hundred em- 
ployes, mostly Germans, all zealous pro- 
hibitionists like himself. 


Paut C. Hows, for many years editor and 
proprietor of the Prattsburgh News, died Feb- 
ruary 25th last. He was well known in his 
town and county as a zealous enterprising 
man, interested in all reformatory and pro- 
gressive matters. We knew and esteemed 
him as an old-time friend, and regret his 
departure hence. 


Ex-Senator James W. Brappury, who is 
82 years old, lives at Augusta, Me., reads 
without spectacles, and is a vigorous man. 
In the Senate of 1848 he sat with Simon 
Cameron and Jefferson Davis. ‘The latter’s 
seat,” he says, ‘‘ was next to mine. Mr. 
Davis had the faculty of making more 
friends in a given time than any one else I 
ever knew, and was peculiarly sensitive to 
public opinion.” Mr. Bradbury’s favorite 
friend was Stephen A. Douglas, but he 
thinks that Webster and Calhoun were by 
far the greatest statesmen of their time. 





WISDOM. 
“Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


Presumption is the daughter of ignorance. 
—Rivarol. 


Rather do nothing to the purpose than be 
idle, that the devil may find thee busy. 


Education begins the gentleman but read- 
ing , good company, and reflection must 
finish him.— Locke. 


A ruddy drop of manly blood 

The surging sea outweighs ; 

The world uncertain comes and goes, 
The lover, rooted, stays.— Zmerson. 


Him whose mind has gone to decay, en- 
gage and entertain with the past ; the simple- 
ton with the future ; but the wise man with 
the present.— Hindu (Mahabharata). 


Philosophy triumphs easily over evils 
past and evils to come; but present evils 
triumph over philosophy.—La Rochefou- 
cauld 
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Did you ever think that the temperance 
cause in this country would undoubtedly 
triumph if every man’s elbow should sud- 
denly grow stiff? It’s that fatal elbow 
acy 7 ch is at the bottom of the mischief. 


The eyes of other people are the eyes that 
ruin us. If all but myself were blind, I 
should neither want a fine house nor fine 
furniture.— Franklin. 


_— 
oe 


MIRTH. 





. “A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


We've often seen the spectacle of an auc- 
tioneer attempting to seil fifteen thousand 
dollars’ worth of goods to an audience whose 
aggregate and tangible assets wouldn’t foot 
up five dollars. 


When we have a felon on our finger, 
and a double-barreled toothache to boot, 
there doesn’t seem to be much consolation in 
remembering that we were not drowned 
last summer. 


An Irishman, hearing of a friend who had 
a stone coffin made for himself, exclaimed : 
‘* Faith, that’s good! Sure an’ a stone coffin 
*ud last a man a lifetime! ” 


‘** Doctor,” said a man to Abernethy, ‘‘ m 
daughter had a fit and continued half 
an four without sense or knowledge.” 
“Oh,” replied the doctor, *‘ never mind 
that; many people continue so all their 
ives.” 




















In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
Sactorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. 





Heaps anv Faces.—How to Stupy THEM. 
—Fifteenth Thousand—8vo. pp. 200. Price, 
paper 40 cts. Cloth $1.00. 

The rapid sale of this but recently issued 
book indicates its popularity, and it is a de- 
served popularity. Not only is its price very 


low, but the character of its matter is not 
surpassed for practical usefulness by any 
other recent book in the American market. 
The subject discussed is character in its re- 
lation to face and form, and it is presented 
concisely yet systematically in accordance 
with the most approved of modern classifica- 
tions. The easy, flowing style of language 
chosen by the authors is suited to all classes 
of readers, while the abundance of illustra- 
tions, the great majority being portraits of 
men and women of reputation in some stage 
of life, makes every description vivid. Cer- 
tainly, few treatises on science of the popular 
type possess the clearness and comprehen- 
siveness that are so marked in ‘‘ Heads and 
Faces,” and however much educated people 
may differ in opinion with regard to the prin- 
ciples advanced by the experienced authors, 
their general verdict after reading the book 
is that it is a most attractive and instructive 
volume, and well deserves to be read by 
everybody. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


INEBRIETY AND Hergpiry.—A paper read 
by_8. D. Crothers, M. D., Superintendent 
of Walnut Lodge Hartford, before the Tem- 

rance Institute of the Presbyterian 

hurches of New York City. A scientific 
appeal for the regulation of the liquor 
traffic founded on facts and experiences 
that are terribly true. We should like these 
facts to be brought to the notice of every 
man who has any y in the legislation of 
state or county. . Crothers is doing a 
conscientious work. 


Curist1an Tuovents, for March-April, dis- 
cusses certain topics of current interest in 
terms that are worth a thoughtful perusal. 
Notably we have ‘‘ The Relation of Art and 
Morality.” ‘‘The Reason why some Honest 
and Thoughtful Men reject Christianity,” 
“The Fulness of Time,” “The Bible for 
Mohammedans.”—W. B. Ketchum, Pub. 
lisher, New York. 


Harper’s MaGazine for April appears 
fresh and bright, with a long list of rich de- 
signs. ‘“Their Pilgrimages” is a running com- 
mentary on prominent sea-side resorts, Fort- 
ress Monroe, Cape May and Atlantic City, 
being illustrated—‘ Going down to the Sea in 
Ships” is an historical account of early navi- 

ation—‘‘Neapolitan Sketches,” will stimu- 
ate the readers’s thirst for travel, ‘‘ Plebeian 
and Aristocratic Pigeons” is prettily deco- 
rated with bird views. The Editorial de- 
partments are well stocked. 


In the April number of Lippincott’s Mag- 
azine, under the general heading of ‘‘ Our 
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Experience Meet .’ Julian Hawthorne, 
Edgar Fawcett, and Joel Chandler Harris 
give an interesting sketch of their literary 
career, as seen » ans the inside. ‘*Two 
days in Utah,” by an Impressionist, ‘‘ On 
Both Sides,” ‘‘ A Vacant House,” ‘ Scores 
and Tallies,” ‘‘ Taken by Siege,” ‘‘ Daugh- 
ters of Sappho,” and a ‘“*A Bachelor’s 
Blunders,” are all readable and for the most 
part combine vivid elements of information 
with entertainment. 

Joun B. Govuen: His Anniversary Ad- 
dresses before the National Temperance 
Society, and sketches of his life, by Theo. 
L. Cuyler, D. D., and Rev. Joseph Cook. 
Another appreciative memorial of the great 
apostle of reform. from suitable sources. 
— 10 cts. J. N. Stearns, Agent, New 
york. 


Iy Tae Homiretio Review for April Prof. 
Smyth, of Andover leads with a discussion 
of ‘‘ Probation after Death.” Dr. Howard 
Crosby — to Dr. Johnson on Pro- 
hibition. e have also papers on the 
** New Theology,” ‘Modern Criticism in 
its relation to Christianity,” ‘‘ Insomnia,” 
“Seed thoughts for Sermons,” anda good 
variety of miscellaneous topics and inci- 
dents.—Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 

Tue Poputar Sorence Monraty for April 
contains an article by Hon. D. A. Wells on 
** An Economic Study of Mexico.” Another 
is contributed by Mr. Herbert Spencer, on 
the doctrine of natural selection. We 
have also a paper on ‘‘ The External Form 
of Man-like Apes,” Prof. Huxley’s second 
reply to Mr. Gladstone, besides ‘ The 
French Problem in Canada,” ‘‘ The Argu- 
ment against the Restoration of the Whip- 

ing-post,” ‘‘ Botany as a Recreation for 
am ds,” ‘*The Hand-work of School 
Children.” A portrait and sketch are given 
of Huygens, the Dutch Astronomer and 
Physicist of the seventeenth century.— 
New York: D. Appleton & Company. 

Law anv OrpEr.—A new weekly devoted 
to the discussion of questions now profoundly 
agitating the public, in departments of labor 
and sociology ; a new literary “‘ annex,” is 
edited by Miss Callie L. Bonney of Chicago 
with the vivacity and refinement that char- 
acterizes all her work. L. & O. Co., Boston. 


Tae Century MaGazine for April continues 
the pleasant glimpses of Italy from a tricycle, 
describes Toy Dogs, gives three accounts of 
the celebrated Alabama, of Confederate Navy 
reputation, and several other fresh contribu. 
tions in the history of the Civil War. The 
art work of the number is up to the usual 
high standard, with improvement, it seems 
to us, in the fidelity of the portraits to nature. 


OURRENT EXOHANGES REOEIVED. 


The Keynote: Representing art, literature 
a society, especially the drama. New 
ork. 


Christian Advocate: Methodist Episcopal. 
Leading organ of the Denomination. 
Phillips & Hunt, New York. 

The Florida Cultivator : Energetic and Pro- 
gressive. Southern Sun Publishing Co., 
Palatka, Fla. 

The Farm and Garden : So well established 
that no special commendation is required. 
Child Bros. & Co., Philadelphia. 

The Independent: As full of news as ever 
concerning affairs in church and state. 
New York. 

The Youth's Companion : Scarcely equalled 
by any other publication in its line. 
Perry, Mason & Co., Boston. 

Building: Devoted to the interests ex- 
— by its title and always instructive. 

ew York, 

The American Electro-Clinical at 2 > 
longs to the progressive branch of medi- 
1 Henry Sherry, M. D., Chicago. 

The Graphic : Mustrated Weekly ; Evident- 
ly prosperous. Cincinnati, O. 

Germantown T hk: Family and agri- 
cultural. Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Theosophist : Abounding in discussions 
of the occult, magical, mystic and evi- 
dently growing in public consideration. 
Madras and London. 

The Critic: Book reviews and current liter- 
ature. Messrs. Gilder, Editors, New York. 

The Cincinnati Medical News: One of the 
best representatives of Western medicine- 
J. M. Thacker, M.D. Cincinnati. O. 

Home Journal: The old society organ. 


New York. 

The Southern Cultivator and Dixie Farmer : 
well arranged and comprehensive in its 
matter. Atlanta, Ga. 

St. Nicholas : Still one of our most taking 
gener monthlies. The Century Co. 
ew York. 

The Day Star: Independent and liberal in 
opinion, as it claims to be, without excess 
A. Delmont Jones. New York. 

The Rural New Yorker: Good reading for 
the farmer and his family. New York. 
The Christian at Work: Interesting, as re- 
ee religious matters, and in the main, 

iberal. J. N. Hallock, New York. 

New York Tribune: Pursues its old policy 
with undaunted spirit. New York. 

The Churchman: Late numbers indicate ® 

rogressive tendency, which is hopeful. 
Kew York. 

Itustrated Catholic American: A well ar- 

ranged publication. P. V. Hickey. New 


York. 

Christian Herald, and Signs of our Times: 
Works for missionary interests at home 
and abroad. New York. 

New York Observer : Conservative and strong 


in the old paths. New York. 

Our Little s and the Nursery: Late 
numbers exceedingly well gotten up and 
appropriate to their sphere. The Russell 
Publishing Co., Boston. 





